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SLEIGHING SCENE—AN UPSET. 

The livery stable-keepers have reason to thank their stars that 
the winter did not pass away without a little of that falling 
weather without which the high prices of grain, hay and help are 
“most tolerable and not to be endured,” as Dogherry says. 
You may know a stable-keeper a mile off, by the fre jnency of 
his celestial observations, and the anxious tarn of his weather eye 
to the vanes on Park Street steeple or the Old South spire. A 
bank of clouds is hailed with as mach enthusiasm as the appear- 
ance of a sperm whale from the cross trees of a New Bedforder in 
the Pacific. Will it pass off—or will it come on! These are 
important questions. The first flakes are events. The steady 
descent of the snow is a signal for hopeful enthusiasm. The ther- 
mometer is anxiously consulted, for a rise of the mercury is a 
downfall to all calealations of profit and pleasure. But when 
there are indications of a “regular built, oid fashioned snow 
storm,” what bustle and animation pervade a public stable ? 
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What inquiries after the condition of the nags—especially that of | 


the match teams! Leaders are inspected—their feet handled, 
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their shoes examined carcfully—the whole stud is passed in re- 
view. Sleighs are ran ont, brushed and polished, from the pon: 
derous seventy four to the airy cutter bnilt for a flyer that does 
his mile “low down in the thirties!" Buffaloes, wolf-skins, lynx, 
cat, coon, Russia squirrel and bear robes emerge from mysterious 
receptacles, an! harnesses are rubbed, bells and mountings are 
brightened, an! all made ready for action. After a storm of a day 
and night, the sun rises in unclouded brilliancy over a fairy spee- 
tacle. Roof, street, and window cap reflect the light from wreaths 
of virgin purity. Belis ring out gaily from horses’ necks—the 
warning “la! la!” of coasting urchins echoes over the inclined 
planes of the Common, and curb stone brokers forget awhile the 
fascination of two and a half per cent. a month in dreams of the 
Neck. Afternoon comes - and forth pour manhood, boyhood, 
beauty, rowdyism and sport, to the environs, in every vehicle that 
can be scared up—sleigh, pang, jumper. Every available nag is 
mustered into the service. All the world is on the Neck. Here 
come a dozen horses going at a flight of speed you think can’t 
possibly be beaten, when lo! swift as a Minic rifle ball cleaving 


A SLEIGHING SCENE NEAR LOSTO™. 


| the throng, amidst the shonts of the spectators, R 
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little sor- 
rel tacker from classic Middlesex gives them the go by. Mr. Bil- 
lings has chosen an exciting episode of the sport—an upset. A 


| jovial throng of school-boys have embarked in Ward's magnifi- 


cent Cleopatra barge. They have passed through the chaos on 
the Neck, and are plunging throngh a country road, shouting, 
singing and laughing, when they overhaul a heavily loaded wood 
sled, and as_ they incline to the left, down sink the larboard run- 
ners in a treacherous ditch, the leaders flounder down on their 
knees and out tumbles the juvenile cargo, not a bit hurt and not 
a hit scared. The countryman hastes to haw his oxen out of the 
road, startled at the floundering of the huge machine, which has 
so suddenly come upon him in the lonely path. 
the upshot of this adventure. 


We can predict 
There are boys enough to right 
the sleigh in a jiffy—to re-assure and re-seat the screaming girls, 
the harness holds, the driver mounts his lofty seat, gathers up his 
lines, cracks his whip and they get under wey again, and with 
many a merry peal of laughter, they drive homeward in the now 
sparkling starlight. 
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STEEL AND GOLD: 
THE HEIR OF GLENVILLE. 


A DOMESTIC TALE OF REVOLUTIONARY DAYS. 


BY FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 


[conTINUED.] 


CHAPTER XVII.—[continvep.] 


Forrester—or Redland, as we must now call him, knelt beside 
her, and clasping her hands, prayed with her silently, but long 
and fervently. Over them stood their beautiful daughter, her 
hands pressed together, her eyes, streaming with grateful tears, 
raised to heaven. At length husband and wife rose from their 
kneeling posture. 

“Julian!” said Mrs. Redfield, “our youth has passed—but 
here is one who will remind you of what I was in happier days.” 

Redland folded his daughter in his arms. 

“ Dear, dear child!” he murmured, “I do not even know her 
name.” 

“T called her Eleanor,” said the happy wife. 

Redland was completely overcome. The stern man—the in- 
flexible champion of popular rights—the sworn soldier of the 
province, wept like a child. 

Standing apart, entirely forgotten in the overwhelming emo- 
tions of this event, Clarence contemplated the group with a 
pleasure that was entircly unselfish. He forgot that this strange 
and happy meeting of those whom fate had tried so sorely, se- 
cured his own happiness—self was entirely set aside in his 
generous sympathy. 

At last he was noticed. 
him. 

“Pardon me, Mr. Grey,” said she, “ if I forgot you in an hour 
like this.” 

“Forgive me, rather,” replied Clarence, “for not withdrawing 
myself. But I could not deny myself the pleasure of witnessing 
your joy.” 

Redland shook his hand. 

“You area noble young man,” said he, ‘and Eleanor may 
well be proud of your attachment.” 

“Then you give me hope, sir, that I may become more nearly 
connected with you than by friendship ?” 

““Yes—you may hope,”’ said Redland. ‘ But remember that 
my name is not vet cleared from an infamous stigma. My child 
must carry to her husband no dowry of shame. Till the real 
criminal is detected, your union must be deferred.” 

“ And that is hopeless,” answered Clarence, sadly. 

“Not so,” rejoined Redland. “Ican point my finger to the 
man—would that I could lay my hand upon the proofs !” 

“ And whom do you suspect, dear father ¢” asked Eleanor. 

“Sir Ashley Glenville!’ answered Redland, sternly. 

“The murderer of his own brother !”’ exclaimed his wife. 

“ The key to that brother’s gold was the steel of the assassin.” 

“Tt is too horrible to think of,” exclaimed Eleanor. 

“Not more horrible to think, than for the murderer to fix the 
guilt upon an innocent man—to doom him to shame, exile and 
misery.” 

A pause ensued—but it was broken by the distant beat of a 
drum. 

“Do you hear that, Clarence?” cried Redland, grasping his 
arm. “Our duty summons us.” 

“You are not going to leave us, Julian ’” cried his wife. 

“ Seek not to detain me, Martha,” answered Redland. “It is 
hard to part—but I know that I shall sce your pleasant face 
again. Farewell, beloved wife—and you, dear child of my love— 
pray for us—we are engaged in a holy cause.” 

In a moment Clarence was ready. Nearer and nearer came 
the drum-beat. Redland tore himself from the fond arms that 
sought to detain him, and snatching up his rifle, accompanied by 
Clarence, sallied forth to join the minute-men who were hurrying 
to the midnight muster. 


Mrs. Redland held out her hand to 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


AN APRIL DAY IN 1775. 


Wuart American knows not by heart the events of the 19th 
of April,1775¢ What son of Massachusetts can hear without a 
thrill the names of Lexington and Concord? Who that has 
drawn his first breath in Boston, or in the pleasant vales of old 
historic Middlesex, is unfamiliar with the route of the invading 
troops, the green where the first murderous volley rung upon the 
air, the road flanked by the exasperated yeomanry, which wit- 
nessed the flight of the royal troops as they rushed along the high- 
way through the withering fire of American skirmishers? We 
shall not attempt to repeat the story of that great day; our tale 
deals with the domestic fortunes of individuals, and is only inci- 
dentally connected with the public events which are mentioned 
only when necessity requires it. 

In that chilly hour preceding the dawn when the night is dark- 
est, the roll of the dram assembled a small body of resolute men 
upon Lexington common. Though all of them were familiar 
with the use of arms, few of them had much idea of military dis- 
cipline. Their manual was far from perfect, and a martinet 
would have smiled at the irregularity of their movements. Yet 


po veteran officer, who could have scanned their intelligent, res- 


olute and animated counténances, would have “failed to ac- 
knowledge that he beheld before him the material for the finest 
troops in the world. There was none of the savage, bull-dog 
look of the professional throat-cutters, no trace of that licentious 
air noticeable in a hireling soldier, no mark of that fierce spirit 
which is only compressed by iron discipline, and which would 
scarcely note the difference between friend and foe when blood 
was up and plunder and revenge in view. On the still morning 
air, as the men fell awkwardly into line, came the sound of dis- 
tant bells. Those village bells! How often had they made sweet 
music in the hush of a Sabbath morning, calling the inhabitants 
to prayer and thanksgiving ? How often, mournfully melodious, 
had they tolled the passing knell of the spirit passing to a better 
world! But now their voice was peremptory and alarming. It 
was the tocsin! Women who heard it clasped their infants to 
their arms; old men, shaking with the palsy, listened with a 
strange fear; while the young sprang to their arms, and hurried 
forth in stern excitement. Here and there in the distance the 
fainting rays of moonlight on the verge of the horizon were 
traversed by the angry gleams of beacon fires, suddenly shooting 
up their warning spires, while the hills reverberated to the dull 
thunder of alarm guns. 

“ The country is roused,” said the captain to Forrester, who 
stood leaning on his long rifle. ‘ Yet we have no tidings of the 
British. Do you think, sir, they may have been dismayed by the 
beacons and alarm-bells, and have turned back ?” 

Forrester shook his head. 

“We shall only see them too soon, Captain Parker,” he re- 
plied. “The commander dared not disobey his orders, and Brit- 
ish pluck will carry him through the work cut out for him.” 

* But none of our scouts have returned,” said Parker. 

“They may have been captured,” said Clarence Grey. “I 
will go down the road and see if I can learn something of their 
position.” 

“Hole on, Mas’r Grey,” said Cesar, “I tink I hear a hose’s 
huffs dar.” 

“No talking in the ranks !” said Sergeant Munroe. 

The suspense of the little band was not long. A horseman 
galloped up at furious speed, shouting: “the British are upon 
us!’ and without stopping for further explanation or comment 
dashed forward towards Concord. 

“Stand fast! men!’ said the captain, in the deep tones of 
command. ‘Close up there! Whatever comes of this—remem- 
ber to do nothing without orders.” 

It was a moment of intense anxiety. Some of the town’s peo- 
ple, who had come out merely as spectators, began to move to- 
wards their homes, others retired to procure weapons. 

Daylight, misty and uncertain, had begun to break along the 
hills and the range of vision widened. The captain ordered 
his drum to beat, and at its sound, stragglers from different 
houses were seen moving across the green to join the ranks of 
their comrades. 

At this moment the head of the British column of infantry ap- 
peared in sight. Composed of flank companies, picked men, 
uniform in size, splendidly armed and equipped, drilled to per- 
fection, till the obedience of orders was instinctive, they advanced 
in quick time, presenting a formidable front, designed to inspire 
terror and obedience. Opposed to them were a mere handful of ir- 
regular militia. On one side all the pomp and pride of war—on the 
other a burlesque of military organization. Onward they came. 
Major Pitcairn, of the Royal Marines, who commanded the de- 
tachment, galloped to the front, surrounded by the regimental 
staff in splendid uniforms, mounted on blooded chargers. The 
audacity of the colonists in venturing to cross their path in 
battle-array, enraged them. 
“Disperse, ye rebels!” “Lay down your arms!” 
with ye, villains !” were words that broke from their lips. 


“ Home 


Were those British troops who pushed forward in double-quick 
time obeying orders, or was it the tiger-thirst of bleod that im- 
pelled them to use their murderous weapons? Be that as it 
may, the first ranks dropped their muskets into the hollow of 
their hands and fired. The crashing volley rang through the 
peaceful village—again and again, tube after tube belched forth 
their fatal flames. As the smoke rose heavily the ranks of the 
yeomanry were seen to be disordered. Here and there a gap— 
here and there a fallen man writhing in the agonies of death—or 
stark and motionless upon his native soil. 

The continentals broke up before the murderous fire. Resist- 
ance was hopeless—death stared them in the face. A few re- 
turned the fire. Forrester levelled his piece at Major Pitcairn 
and pulled the trigger. A sudden frantic plunge of the officer’s 
charger showed that he was struck by the ball, but the rider was 
unhurt. 

“ There is no chance now !” he muttered hoarsely to Grey, as 
they followed their retreating comrades, “‘but the hour of ven- 
geance is near at hand.” 

As they retired from the fatal field, they beheld the aggressors, 
flushed with their deeds of blood, forming into line and firing a 
feu de joie in honor of their victory. Clarence Grey and Redland 
separated from their comrades, and posted themselves upon 
woody eminence, from which, secured from all observation, they 
could command a view of the road to Concord. 

“A melancholy day!” said Clarence. ; 

“ A glorious day!” cried Redland. “ It witnesses the birth of 
liberty. From this hour there is an end of compromise—the 


Gordian knot of policy is severed by the sword. The king in 
grasping at too much has lost all.” 
“Hark!” said Clarence. “The British bands are striking up 


an air of triumph. They have commenced their march. Do I 


not see théir scarlet uniforms blazing through the trees ¢” 


“Yes,” replied Redland. “Here come the light infantry from 
their murderous work. There is Pitcairn. But for the swery. 
ing of his horse at the moment I fired, the marines would be 
marching without a leader. And here come the tall caps of the 
grenadiers.” 

“ Who is that officer on the white horse, riding on their left 
flank ?” 

“ That is Licutenant Colonel Smith, who commands the whole 
detachment. And there—there is Sir Ashley Glenville—my 
deadly enemy—Glenville, who murdered his brother. A_ ball 
from my rifle would avenge both him and me. There is Bolton, 
too, his shadow. -Shall I fire? No—Iet him live his little hour 
out. Ride on, titled assassin !”’ 

The British column marching at quick time were soon out of 
sight by a turn of the road. 

“ Are you sure that Glenville is guilty of the crime you charge 
him with?” asked Clarence, when the troops had passed. 

“ Morally sure? yes—but for proofs—I have them not. The 
murdered baronct was rich, Ashley was poor. The infant heir 
was missing when the murder was discovered. But for the 
proofs of guilt found upon me, suspicion would inevitably have 
fastened upon him. True, the news of the murder found him at 
Paris. But then just about the time of the murder, as I have 
ascertained, he was absent from Paris, Conld hie not have re- 
turned secretly from France and done the deed? Or was it 
not done by an accomplice? I leaned to the former supposition, 
and I put it to the test. You have heard of the fortune-teller, 
Rudolph Zamorn ?” 

“ Ay—often.” 

“T was that fortune-teller. It was part of my business to 
probe Glenville’s mystery and put him to the test. Having pro- 
cured a likeness of Glenville and of Lady O'Halloran, with 
whom I knew he had intimate relations, an ingenious artist fash- 
ioned me two wax masks in their very image. By the aid of 
associate performers well instructed in their parts, I applied 
the same test to the suspected persons which Hamlet employed 
to ‘catch the conscience’ of the king. Both of the criminals 
betrayed themselves by their agitation.” 

“ But you spoke of the infant heir, Redland. What became 
of him ?” 

“Murdered, doubtless. He has never been heard of. The 
first step in guilt taken, the second becomes easy. Murder begets 
murder. Yonder oppressors have shed innocent blood at Lexing- 
ton—they will shed more yet at Concord.” 

“But not with impunity,” cried Grey, grasping his arms. 

“No! the country is rising. Every village—every hamlet for 
twenty miles about, will send forth ministers of vengeance. And 
we, Clarence—we—must forget eur private griefs and private 
hopes, to do our duty in this day’s work.” 

And nobly they did. When, in the afternoon of that day, the 
tide had turned, and the troops that marched out in arrogant tri- 
umph, returned in headlong flight, Redland and Clarence, with 
hundreds, of men as brave, hovered on their flank, and maintain- 
ed an incessant fire on their decimated ranks. More than one 
regular bit the dust before Redland’s deadly rifle. At last, their 
ammunition nearly exhausted, they were retiring to procure a 
fresh supply at the hut so long occupied by Redland, when a 
horse, running wildly at full speed, leaped the stone wall that 
bordered the road and came careering towards them. An armed, 
uniformed man was in the saddle. Grey had levelled his musket 
at him when Redland struck up the muzzle of his picce. 

“Don’t shoot !” said he, “this is Paul Bolton. What ho!” 
he cried, placing himself before the rider, “yield yourself 4 
prisoner !” 

“That voice!” said Bolton, reining in his horse. 
I have heard it somewhere.” 

“Yes—and you have seen me too, Bolton, though somewhat 
disguised.” 

“Zamorn, the fortune-teller—as I live !’ 

“T once assumed that name,” said Redland, “ when necessity 
required it; and I have borne others too. But there is no longer 
occasion for disguise. My real name is Julian Redland.” 

Bolton started. 

‘Julian Redland !” he repeated. “It was Julian Redland, 
steward of Sir Robert Glenville, who was sentenced to death for 
the murder of his master !” 

“A murder committed by his brother Ashley, as you well 
know, Bolton.” 

“May the curse of Heaven light upon him!’ cried Bolton. 
“Yes, he murdered his brother for his gold and title—and this 
day he would have slain me, the accomplice of his guilt. Listen! 
when at the base of yonder hill the fire of your men had thrown 
our column into the utmost confusion, a shot from the rear grazed 
my cheek. I knew it was no rebél shot—wheeling my horse it- 
stantly, I saw Sir Ashley Glenville returning his pistol to the 
holster.” 

“ But why did he seck to assassinate you ?” asked Redland. 

“Why? 1am his evil genius. I was his tool. And thoug) 
he knows it not, I have the damning evidence of his guilt in ™Y 
possession—he knows that if I choose to criminate myself, I ca! 
ruin him.” 

“You have the proofs!’ exclaimed Redland. “Then you 
must surrender them tome. My name must once more stat 
pure and unstained in the eyes of the world. We stand hei 
two to one—and by the heaven above us, by fair means or foul, 
you shall give up the proofs of my innocence,” 


“You are mad,” answered Bolton. “Think you I carry doe- 
uments of such priceless value about me? They are safe in 
Boston—but you shall have the proofs, I pledge my word of it.” 

“ Your word !” said Redland, with a scornful smile. 


“ Methinks 
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“Ay,” replied Bolton, proudly. “It was never broken to friend 


blers at the homestead. And Heaven grant that Stanley may 


or foe. Now hear me. Some twenty years ago I was the leader join us safe and sound, after this day’s business.” 


of a gipsey band in England. Chance brought me into the 
neighborhood of Glenville Iall, and there we were encamped in 
the woods for weeks. One night the devil prompted me—I was 
always ambitious—to rise from petty pilfering to noble burglary. 
Knowing that the lord of the manor had some costly jewels be- 
longing to his deceased wife in the hall, I thought it would pay 
to help myself to them. I was always a dare-devil fellow. I 
chose a dark night for the execution of my purpose. I approached 
the wing of the hall which the baronet occupied stealthily. Judge 
of my surprise when I found the window of his apartment open, 
and a ladder resting against the wall. I know not what strange 
impulse prompted me to ascend it and enter the chamber. I 
found the baronet weltering in his blood, but still alive. He 
shuddered as his eyes rested on me as if he feared further vio- 
lence. A word from me re-assured him. He laid his finger on 
his lips and pointed to an open door. I kneeled down beside 
him and asked him for an explanation. 


“He essayed to speak, but blood choked his utterance. He 
pointed to the table on which were writing materials. I under- 
stood him. I brought them to him. With a desperate effort he 
grasped the pen, and on the page of paper which I held before 
him, he traced feebly, but legibly, a few words. ‘I die assassin- 
ated. The murderer is my own brother Ashley. Save my child 
—my heir.’ There were other expressions scarce legible. He 
signed his name—fell back and died. I concealed the paper, 
and hearing footsteps approaching effected my retreat. But I had 
not time to secure my escape—I was in the act of climbing the 
park palings, when I was seized. My captor was Ashley Glen- 
ville—the baronet’s brother and his assassin. What passed be- 
tween us will be remembered hereafter to my condemnation. 
He offered me gold—he tempted me by brilliant promises to aid 
him in carrying out his infernal schemes. The guilt was to be 
fastened on another—a child was to be got rid of. The wild 
life I had led—the impetuosity of my craving passions rendered 
me the easy tool of a desperate villain. Damming proofs of guilt 
were to be fastened on an innocent man. A knife bearing your 
initials, which you had left in the baronet’s room, had been used 
as the instrument of murder. That was one link in the chain of 
evidence. Jewels, gold—while you were sleeping the sleep of 
innocence, were stealthily conveyed to your cottage, which I 
entered by false keys. 
committed to my charge—I was to end its brief existence.” 

“ Villain !” cried Redland, raising his gun, “ you murdered it.” 

“No—I could not bring my mind to the shedding of infant 
blood, depraved as I was,” continued Bolton. “I carried it to 
London, and left it at the gate of the foundling hospital.” 

“T, too, was thus exposed in infancy,” said Clarence, who had 
listened with the deepest interest to this narrative. 

“You!” exclaimed Bolton. “ You were thus-exposed !” 

“ What if,” said Redland, as a thought suddenly flashed upon 
his mind, “this young man to whom I seemed to be drawn by a 
mysterious influence—” 

“ There is a likeness, certainly,” said Bolton, eyeing Clarence 
closely. “I noticed it when I first beheld him—but I cared not 
to push inquiries further. I was too richly bribed by this villain. 
But that the child—the heir—might not be lost without some 
clue, I noted carefully its person. On the right shoulder it bore 
a tiny cross and star imprinted in the flesh.” 

“You are right,” said Redland. ‘“ My wife told me of this. 
It was a fancy of the baronet’s. Speak, Clarence, have you that 
token on your person?” 

“T have,” answered Grey, falteringly. 

“My poor master!” cried Redland. “Is it indeed your son 
and heir that I have unwittingly made my associate in a strange 
land and in a time of peril ?” 

“The heir of Glenville,” cried Bolton: “Lost and found! 
For God’s sake—let me go! I shall know neither sleep nor 
peace till justice is done, and long years of guilt atoned for. The 
proof must be recovered.” 

“T am bewildered at this discovery,” said Clarence. ‘It seems 
like a strange dream.” 

“Tt is no dream!” said Bolton. “And justice shall be done, 
though I dangle from the gallows for my share in the guilt.” 

“ Go—then !” cried Redland. “You are free. Remember 
that you owe life and liberty to me.” 

“And forget not that I once saved you from an infuriated 
mob,” said Clarence. 

“T forget nothing. I swore to repay it one day—and I will. 
Farewell. You will hear of me at the Anchor Tavern in Ship 
Street. But how can we communicate now that the war has 
commenced ?” 

“ Where there’s a will there’s a way,” answered Redland. “I 
would contrive to enter Boston though it were invested by a be- 
sieging army. Join your column—I wish I could give youa 
talisman against our marksmen.” 

“Providence will save me for the sake of the atonement I 
purpose,” answered Bolton. “ Remember! the Anchor Tavern.” 

He clapped spurs to his horse, leaped the wall, and dashed 
along the highway at frantic speed. 

“Her dream of happiness 


= Poor Eleanor!” said Redland. 
1s over.”” . 

“Tt is just commencing,” answered Clarence, with a smile. 
“O® what avail is my English parentage in times like these? I 
can never claim my property. And I am content to labor for a 
livelihood, if Eleanor but smile on me and fortune crown the arms 


of the provinces.” 
“The foe is in full retreat,” said Redland, grasping his hand. 
“ The firing has almost ceased. Let us hasten to our poor trem- 


From that house I stole the child—it was | 


They hastened to the farm-house and were welcomed by its 


inmates with tears of joy. Before nightfall the circle was com- | 
pleted by the arrival of Stanley, accompanied by the faithful | 


black. Tears were shed-in many a late happy home that night 
over dear ones killed in battling for their country’s right—tears, 


too, flowed in the farm-house for the woes of others, but the night | 


closed with fervent thanksgivings to the God of mercies for the 
immunity that little circle shared. 
[CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK.] 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
WINTER. 


BY ALBERT 0. CLOUGH. 
Once more, stern Winter! grim, and gaunt, and hoary, 
Now fiercely cometh to our homes again— 
Nor heedeth he the sad and plaintive story, 
Of want and woe, of poverty and pain. 
His wings have cleft the air, and harshly banished 
The sunny joys that clustered round our head, 
While each frail flower, so dearly loved, hath vanished, 
Shrank all unmurmuring to its lowly bed. 


The forest foliage, that erst was ringing 
With sweet sounds, quivering from spray to spray, 
A soothing power to the lone heart bringing, 
That made glad music all the sunny day— 
And in whose shade the sorrowed and the weary 
Their anguish hid, alike from friends and foes— 
Hath fallen at his touch, and all is dreary, 
While silence reigns in all its dread repose. 


Tlow often, thus, life's pathway seems forsaken 
Of every joy that made sweet music there— 
Hope's choicest flowers from their green branches shaken— 
And the whole heart made desolate and bare 
Yet, why bow down the heart with gloom and sorrow, 
And let life’s storms, unbraved. speed as they may? 
Not so! ‘go forth undaunted! and the morrow 
May, with its smiles, drive wintry gloom away. 


[Translated from the French for Ballou's Pictorial.} 


SCHILLER’S MARY STUART. 


BY MRS. CAROLINE A. SOULE. 


I BecAME acquainted with this illustrious man in rather a 
singular manner. Listen! 

In 1803 I visited the baths of Lanchstadt in Saxony, which at 
that time were much frequented by the bean monde. Many of the 
strangers then there had been attracted by the theatrical troupe of 
the Grand Duke of Weimar, which was numerous and well chos- 
en. It had been formed and selected by Schiller and Goethe, and 
was reputed, very justly, to be the first in point of merit of all the 
German troupes then existing, especially in tragedy. 

While promenading upon the day of my arrival in one of the 
shaded walks which surround the baths of Leuchstadt, I was 
much surprised to hear myself called by name. Upon looking 
up, I beheld Mademoiselle J——, a celebrated actress of Weimar, 
whom I had seen frequently at the court of the Grand Duke 
Charles Augustus, one of the most enlightened and liberal sov- 
ereigns of the times. One day, while seated in the saloon of this 
lady, the door suddenly opened, and a slender, but well propor- 
tioned man, with a countenance distinguished for its pale hues 
and aquiline nose, presented himself before us. The young ac- 
tress rose quickly and ran with open arms towards the stranger, 
whom she embraced with the affectionate ardor of the daughter 
who meets her parent after a long absence. 

The visitor was Schiller. 

She presented me and we were soon well acquainted. He told 
me he knew me by reputation, for he had frequently heard me 
spoken of at Weimar, where I had tarried several months. I had 
there seen only the grand duke and his family, Goethe, Wicland, 
Herder, Hufeland, M. de Zach, and other celebrated and well 
known writers ; Schiller being then absent. 

Our acquaintance gradually rpened into intimacy, and in com- 
pany with each other, we took frequent and long rambles. Schil- 
ler had just recovered from a dangerous illness, but the baths 
and the daily exercise, which I never ceased to recommend 
to him, during the six weeks that we remained at Lauchstadt, 
perfectly re-established it. I say we, for having seen each other 
every day and almost every hour of the day, the attachment 
which had grown up between us made him consent to accept a 
seat in my carriage that we might travel over a great part of Ger- 
many together. This journey occupied nearly three months, and 
much of it we made on foot. I had always preferred walking or 
riding on horseback to the most comfortable carriage, and there- 
fore frequently left it to walk awhile. In the early part of our 
journey, Schiller manifested some repugnance about following 
me, but gradually he found so much good result from this health- 
ful and agreeable exercise that he became very partial to it, and 
afterwards we often walked four or five miles (German miles), 
without seeming to notice the distance, and if either of us did 
happen to be seriously fatigued, he would be ashamed to speak 
of it from fear of the other’s raillery. The carriage, guarded by 
our servants, followed after us. During these walks, Schiller fre- 
quently conversed with me about his works, and in reference to 


the composition of Mary Stuart, he spoke thus : ; 
“I had for a long time,” said he, “this tragedy in my mind, 


reading the acts I had commenced, I found something to be re- 
written. Besides that, I was interrupted every day of my life, 

| by crowds of importunate visitors, the greatest part of whom 
called only that they might note down in their journals, afterwards 
to be published, that they had seen and spoken tome! And what 
is worse, they were indiscreet enough to repeat there, not only 
things said in confidence, but some that never were said at all, 
thus making me many enemies. Worn out with all these foolish 
and malicious tricks, and desirous of completing my tragedy, I 
conceived the following plan, in order to relieve me of my impor- 
tunate visitors, and give me the necessary time, to compose 
leisurely my Mary Stuart. 

“T started a ramor that I was dangerously ill, and closed my 
door to everybody. I then caused two very larze apartments in 
the rear of my house to be hung with black, closed the shutters, 
sealed all the orifices so securely that the daylight could not pen- 
etrate and lit a number of wax candles upon an altar draped 
with fanereal tapestry. Above that altar was placed the portrait 
of the beautiful Mary Stuart, surrounded by a Christ, a death’s 
head and a naked sword. I placed before the portrait everything 
that I should need to write with, and when all was completed, I 
enclosed myself in that gloomy room, with the firm resolution 
not to leave it until my work was completed. 

“My old and faithful servant had received my orders not to 
allow any living soul to penetrate into my sanctuary, and to place 
my bed and everything necessary to my comfort in an alcove en- 
tirely darkened and hung with black, the same as the rest, and 
not to speak to me at all, unless I questioned him. I had writ- 
ten upon a sheet of paper the hours at which he should bring 
my meals and the few aliments I wished he should serve, each 
day of the week; I had, in short, regulated all beforehand, as 
does the man who is going to die, and who would make his 
will. Everything being completed to my mind, I enclosed my- 
self in my chambers, with a doable leck on my door, and walked 
for a long time back and forth, to fix perfectly in my mental vis- 
ion the plan of my work. I commenced at length my manu- 
script; and never being interrupted by anything without, I ac- 
complished more in one day, than I should otherwise have done 
in six. Faithful to my resolution, I did not leave my retreat till 
the expiration of several weeks, when my tragedy was finished !” 

“‘ Behold the history of Mary Stuart.” 

-— 
{Translated for Ballou‘s Pictorial. 
GOLDEN THOUGHTS OF GERMAN MINDS, 

.... Most friends resemble sun dials: they are of no use 
except in fair weather. 

-... The great world is an ocean: light things swim on it, 
while weighty ones sink to the bottom. 

.... Art is made to embellish nature, but cannot supply her 
place : if it neglect her, it is nothing, or produces only monsters. 

.... The palm tree begins very late to bear fruit—but then the 
fruit is dates. 

.... Rarity is like the loadstone ; it communicates its attrac- 
tive property to that with which it is brought in contact. A man 
who has seen many rarities becomes himself a rarity. 

.... Two hearts which mutually love, says Goethe, are like 
two magnetic clocks. That which moves in one must also move 
in the other, for it is the same power which acts in both. 

.... It was a proverb among the Greeks, that a flatterer who 
lifts you to the clouds, has the same motive as the eagle when he 
raises the tortoise in the air: he wishes to gain something by 
your fall. 

.... Confidence is a celestial ray which lights man in the dark 
paths of life. To find, recognize and admire each other is the 
privilege of noble souls: they meet with the presentiment of their 
value, which becomes the augury of their eternal friendship. 

.... Botanists have a class of plants which they call incomp/e- 
tar, incomplete ; and there is such a class among men, too : those 
whose aims and wishes are not proportioned to their powers and 
deeds. . 

.... Aman rarely confesses to himself the whole extent of his 
hopes ; but he vainly shrouds them with the veil of resignation ; 
their light pierces the veil, and is only extinguished after a long 
and fruitless struggle against destiny. 

.... In every age, it was individuals only that labored for 
truth, not the age itself. We hear too much by far about the 
“‘ spirit of the age.” It was the age that poisoned Socrates—it 
was the age that burned John Huss. There is very little differ- 
ence, after all, between one age and another. 

.... Our own glory dazzles us more than that of another. 
Why does every new Diogenes complain of seeking vainly for a 
man? Because the lantern he carries is the inverse of the dark 
lantern; it lights only the bearer, and the narrow circle at his 


feet. 
.... The friendship we pursue is like the fortune we run after : 


it flies before us, or if it allows us to overtake it, like the god Pan, 
we clasp a tuft of reeds instead of a nymph. It is not thus with 
attachments we meet: but whoever will speak sincerely, must con- 
fess that he owes them much more to chance than to his pursuits 
and pains. 

.--. Reason comes to our aid in great misfortunes. It rouses 
all the forces of our soul against a reverse which surprises us, but 
it is impotent against little domestic annoyances which devour 
and destroy in detail, if we may use the expression, our happiness 
and hopes. It is the water which, falling drop by drop, but unin- 
terruptedly, finally penetrates the hardest rock, while an impetu- 
ous torrent attacks it, seems to engulph it, and leaves it, unable 
to shake it. 


and had even written several snatches of it. But always upon 
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BALLOU'S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


STREET OF MOHAMMED, 


A GLANCE AT CONSTANTINOPLE. 

If it were possible for the traveller who visits Constantinople 
for the first and only time, to arrange the period and hour of his 
arrival, he ought to double the point of Serai, at the moment of 
sunrise, on a tine May day; or better still to arrive by moonlight 
during the rejoicings of the Ramazan. Indeed, the view is so 
beautiful that it should be seen at every hour and epoch of the 
year, to enjoy it fully, and this is a pleasure that only a long so- 
journ in these enchanted regions can command. It is our present 
purpose, however, only to indicate the impression made by the 
first aspect of the city, which a poet has well characterized by 
saying that it is here Europe finishes and Asia begins. At the 
issue of the Propontis, or Sea of Marmora, appears the triple city 
of Constantinopie—Stamboul, Scutari and Galata. Your cratt 


advances, puin- 
fally ploughing 
the rapids of the 
European coast. 
On the left you 
begin to sce 
through a violet 
mist the Castle 
of the Seven 
Towers, that 
Kastile of the 
Sultans; then the 
icturesgue 
and walls 
dipping into the 
sea, and over the 
battlements, 
houses, trees, 
domes and min- 
arets. We soon 
follow the foot of 
the wall of the 
Serazlio, that 
mysterious pal- 
ace celebrated in 
the dramatic his- 
tory of the Tark- 
ish emperors; the 
scene of pleasure, 
voluptuousne ss, 
and = sanguinary 
intrigues. From 
the summit of 
their terraces, 
which seem to 
sink under the 
thick crown of 
verdure which 
overtiows them 
everywhere, how 
many victims of 
Ottoman policy 
have pre- 
cipitated into the 
waves! To the 
right, on the Asi- 
atic shore, you 
pereeive Scuta- 
ri, the ancient 
Chrysopolis, the 
city of gold, a 
vast depot of the 
merchandize 
which the princi- 
pal cities of Asia 
Minor send tothe 
capital, A light 
house, placed on 
an isvl sted rock, 
which the Turks 
call Kiz-Kouleci, the Maiden Tower, rists above the waves. In 
front, the Bosphorus, with the graceful villages and kiosks, which 
line the banks, glides away in a serpentine course; but a few 
ship’s length ahead we shall enter into thet marvellous port, encum- 
bered with the barks aud vessels of all countries ; a true forest 
masts, above which in admirable pers) ective, are prolonged the 
undulating lines of Stamboul, with their profusion of elegant 
mosques and minarets, gardeus and palaces. Hardly have the 
wheels of the steamer stopped, when a cloud of boats seek to 
carry her by storm: there are officious porters, who offer their ad- 
dress, and without waiting fur a reply, dispute for your baggage, 
and your person ; a torment which the traveller begins to experi- | 
ence as soon as he enters the countries of the south of Europe. 
To land, to scale the mountain of Pera, and to install yourself in | 


TOMB OF THE SULTANA VALIDE, 


a hotel, occupies about an hour. The first thing one docs in Con- 
stantinople is to go to the bazaar, for, if yoa make but a short stay, 
you must bring away those dressing-gowns, slippers, seraglio pus- 
tilles and essences of rose and jassamine, far more interesting, as 
everybody knows, than the lumbering architectural monuments of 
the city. The second engraving on the next page offers a very 
accurate and spirited representation of the Grand Bazaar. A per- 
fume of rose, musk and sandal wood announces the neighborhood 
of the bazaar, and you soon penctrate bencath its sombre and cool 
arches. Coming from the outer light and heat, the transition is 
very startling and must be guarded against. ‘The most interest- 
ing part of this labyrinth, where alleys cross each other in every 
direction, is unquestionably the Bezestein: old arms, furniture 
and antiquities of all kinds are here syld at au:tion; and if the 
stranger who ojourns but 
a little while wishes to ob- 
tain an idea of picturesque 
and Oriental life, he 
should pause and take a 
seat in the booth of one of 
these merchants, who in 
the first place hastens to 
offer him a pipe and cof- 
fee. One or two hours 
passed there in obscrva- 
tion by the painter or 
writer, will be — usefully 
employed. All the riches 
of Asia, Africa and Eu- 
rope, all the luxury and 
pure taste of the Oricnt, 
are displayed in these ba- 
zaars so as to tempt the 
most indifferent. At sun- 
set all the doors of the 
bazaars are closed, fire 
and lights being interdict- 
ed for fear of condayra- 
tions. The large engrav- 
ing on this page exhibits 
the celebrated mosque of 
Ab ned. All the mosques 
of Constantinople, and the 
turbe or tombs. by which 
they are. surrounded, are 
deeply interesting, both in 
the details of art and their 
picturesque character. Un 
crossing the Hippodrome, 
where lies the obelisk 
Constantine, and where 
the Janizaries were an- 
nihilated, we turn 
the beautiful mosque of 
Abmed, with its six min- 
arets. Tho si,ht of its 
four fagades will convey 
to the reader an idea of 
the elegant style of 
immense cditices, 
vast courtyard, enclos 
by walls, and adorned with 
ancient fountains 
plane trees, still surrounds. 
‘he atrvct of Mohammed, 
aloo hore repieseut d, is 
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of the Tarkish 
streets, narrow bat pictur- 
esque, with projecting 
stories, quaint lattice win- 
dows, and here and there 
a tree or clamp of flowers. 
The itinerant, confection- 
ers, the indolent Tark 
with his pipe, and the 
veiled female, are figures 
propriate to the scenc. 
he first engraving on 
this page presents a view 
in a Tarkish cemetery at 
Eyoub, which is a saburb 
of Constantinople, an en- 
chanting place, fall of 
mystery, shade, freshness, 
sadness and poctry. In 
its mosque, which is holi- 
est among the holy, repose 
the ashes of Saint Eyoub, 
the companion in arms of 
Osman. Our last engrav- 
ing represents a bath 
scene, an elegant and cool 
interior, where the grace- 
ful architecture of the East 
is effectively displayed. A 
Turkish bath has been 
often enough described. 
The sufferer passes 
through many degrees of 
temperature, and wnder- 
goes severe tortures, but 
when he is finally finished, 
he comes out completely 
regenerated and rejuve- 
nated, feeling as if, like 
Ariel, he could ran on the 
sharp wings of the north 
wind. No traveller should 
leave Constartinople 
without visiting the tomb 
of the Sultana Valide, a 
representation of which 
we also give, It is in the 
purest Oriental taste, as cur engraving finely shows. Light, ele- 
gant and graceful, it lifts its arched roof and arabesque tracery on 
high, and challenges the admiration of the most fastidious. Tour- 
ists agree admirably in asserting that Constantinople has nothing 
picturesque but its situation, and that one must not think of 
entering the city unless he wishes to dispel his allusions ; for they 
say that the streets arc shocking ; there are no individual objects 
of attraction, and it is only the general whole which is remark- 
able. These gentlemen, whose feeling of art is reduced to certain 
preconceived notions, admitting admiration only for what it has 
been officially and beforehand agreed upon to admire, take no ac- 
count of the picturesque: they look not at the fountains, baths, 
bazaars, mosques or cemeteries; nor at the details of gateways, 
coffve-houses, shops, chariots, barges and costumes, which, at 
every step, make up delicious pictures, and would occupy the 
most laborions existence of a society of artists. The generality 
of tourists would undoubtedly think the city improved if it were 
built on a flat plane, like New York or Philadelphia, with streets 
crossing at right angles, and houses made as much alike as 
possible. Sach people would exclude even trees, if they were 
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STREET IN THE AT LYOUB. 


not planted in straight lines parallel exactly to the curbstone. | about the same number still exist. 


Constantinople originally 


Certainly at Galata and Pera, a Frank quarter, peopled with | possessed forty-three gates, eighteen of which opencd on the land 


merchants, there are few objects of arts, but as for Scutari, 
Tophana and Stamboul, we hesitate not to assert that few cities 
offer so much that is interesting in every point of view. You 
find, it is true, many dirty places and wretched hovels; the streets 
are in general badly paved, we are free to confess, but such things 
are seen in all great cities, and only serve to increase the effect of 
the splendid edifices seen at every turn. Constantine surrounded 
the city with walls, chiefly of freestone, flanked at variable dis- 
tances by towers. These have been in many parts demolished at 
different periods by the violence of the sea, and by frequent 
earthquakes, and on the side facing the port are especially in a 
very ruinous condition. The city was increased, towards the 
west, by Theodosius If., who built the walls on the land side, 
which still bear his name. These consist of a trip'e range, rising 
one ahove another, about eighteen feet apart, and defended on the 
outside by a ditch twenty-five or thirty feet broad, and twelve to 
sixteen fect de*p. The outer wall is now very mach dilapidated, 
and in many places it is only a little abov: the level of the edz: 
cf the ditch; it 
sccms never to 
have had any 
towers. The 
second wall is 
about twelve feet 
in height, and 
furnished with 
towers, of vari- 
ous shapes, from 
fifty to a hundred 
yards apart. The 
third wall is 
ahove twenty feet 
high, and its 
towers, which an- 
swer to those of 
the second, are 
well proportion- 
ed. These walls 
are constructed 
of alternate 
courses of brick 
and stone; and 
notwithstandi ng 
the ravages of 
time, earth- 
quakes and nu- 
merous sieges, 
are still tolerably 
perfect. On both 
the other sides 
of the city the 
walls are only 
double, and gen- 
erally speaking, 
not so _ lofty. 
They are fre- 
quently adorned 
with crosses and 
other ornaments, 
which have not 
been removed by 
the Turks; and 
in many parts 
there are bas re- 
liefs, and inscrip- 
tions by the 
Greek emperors 
who have built 
or repaired the 
several portions. 
When Dr. Clarke 
visited the place, 


hundred seventy- 
eight mural tow- 
ers, and probably 


side, twelve towards the Golden Horn, and thirteen towards the 
Propontis. Only seven gates now exist, or are at present uscd on 
the land side, the centre one of which, the Zop-Kapouss/, or Cannon 
Gate, is the Porta Sancti Romani, through which Mohammed IT. 
made his triumphal entry ino the city. Near the southwest angle 
of the city is the F/eptapyrgium, or castle of ‘Seven Towers” 
(thongh it has now but four towers), an irregular fortress, suppos- 
ed to have been built about the year 1000. It was enlarged m 
suceceding ages, and in great part rebuilt by Mohammed If., who 
made it a state prison, it being useless as a fortress. The Golden 
Gate, erected by Theodosins, to commemorate his victory over 
Maximns, was originally profasely ornamented with beaten gold, 
and surrounded by a gilded | ronze statue of Victory. Mohammed 
If. walled it up. Other items of interest might be noted of this 


beautiful city of the Orient, so full of evidences of its former 
grandcur ; but the journals of travellers thither have made the 
details of many of them familiar to our readers, and invested its 
associations with many fascinating incidents. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
IXION,. 


BY SMITH ELLY. JR. 


Permitted with the feasting gods to sit, 
The bright, sun-clad, inflaming scene, 
Within his blood the fires of passion lit: 
He dared to love Jove's qucen! 


Smitten with thunder: hurled from heaven's height, 
Ileadlong to hell—him Hermes bound 
Upon the wheel, which through eternal night, 
Cireles its restless round. 


A myth symbolic, living from the old, 
Voicing through time. the well-earned fate 
Of him, who, spurning charms of mortal mould, 
Would with a goddess mate. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


MRS. BIDDY CHANTICLEER, THE REFORMER. 


BY ALICE CAREY. 


Towarp the sunset of a mild autumnal day, in the year 1854, 
two sleek, plump, and motherly-appearing hens might have been 
seen with their heads close together, and exchanging looks of ex- 
ceeding great wisdom, as they stood, a little aside, in the barn- 
yard of John Moses Oldstyle. The precise *‘ local habitation ” of 
the aforesaid Jolin Moses matters not to the interest of our story, 
as it is with all his,pretty chickens, and not with himself, that we 
have to do. No farmer in the country, perhaps, ever paid greater 
attention to the rearing of fowls than he, and probably none, up 
to the day mentioned, with more uniform success and satisfaction. 
A more commodious hen-roost was nowhere to be seen, and no 
poultry could be found better provided with straw, corn, water, 
gravel and all other things needful for the comfort and conven- 
ience of reasonable hens and roosters. But to return to the au- 
tumn afternoon. The two hens mentioned happened to mect be- 
side a puddle of water near the well, and, as good neighbors 
should, exchanged civilities while they drank. 

“ Have you met our ‘new acquisition ’’”’ said the lesser and 
slecker hen, who was known familiarly among her friends as 
Stripeneck ; and there was something in the words “ new acqui- 
sition,” as she pronounced them, that implied disrespect on her 
part for the person, whom ever she was, so designated. 

“No, indeed—if you allude to Miss Crowant, and I suppose 
youdo. But who calls her a new acquisition?” And as she spoke, 
the hen known as Speckle, and one of the oldest and most esti- 
mable in the barnyard, put her head a little closer to Stripeneck 
than it had previously been. 

“Why, whom do you think ’” replied the first speaker, turning 
her little wise head to one side, as much as to say, “It will per- 
fectly amaze you—vyop would never guess, I know.” 

Speckle shook her head and said no, she could not pretend to 
guess what anybody thought any more ; and her manner implied 
that she had little sympathy with some things that were thought 
by some folks. 

“ Well,” said Stripeneck, “she is called so by Longspur; I al- 
ways thought he had more sense; and not only he, but a good 
many of our young folks seem to think she is a wonderfully smart 
ben : they say she can crow as well as a rooster, and Mr. Long- 
spur told me that she was going to make a speech to-morrow 
evening in the henroost at early starlight. Now if that don’t take 
the lead !” 

“Mercy on us !” ejaculated Speckle, opening both wings. “I 
wont let one of my chickens go, that’s flat. What has she to 
speak about, I'd like to know ¢” 

“Mr. Longspur,” replied Stripeneck, “‘ says she is to speak on 
hens’ rights, if you know what that means.” 

Speckle sipped a little more water, and said when she was a 
pullet she never heard of such a thing, and she was not sure that 
she as yet understood the phrase correctly. 

“Mr. Longspur says,” answered Stripeneck, “that she advo 
cates a more enlarged sphere for hens—thinks they are circum. 
scribed in their movements, and that their capacities are equal to 
the self-styled lords of the barnyard !” 

Speckle said she did not and could not understand the new- 
fangled notions of some of the hens—Miss Crowant among the 
rest, and she thought they would all live to deplore the day she 
came into the yard. And she added, “Old John Moses must 
have been crazy when he bought her. New acquisition indeed !” 

Stripeneck looked all around, and speaking in a whisper, said : 
“You must not say anything about it, Speckle, but a certain person 

told me that John Moses never did buy her—that she was in the 
great chicken show you have heard of, and got her head turned in 
consequeace of being seen and admired, and has been going about 
the country ever since, lecturing on hens’ rights, and that she was 
smuggled in here by Mr. Longspur, without the knowledge of 
good Mr. Oldstyle.” 

“Did you ever!” said Speckle, and she opened her wings wider 
than before. Again she sipped, and added, “ A most pernicious 
influence she will exert among us.” . 

“That is my opinion,” said Swipeneck. “ And another thing, 
I should not wonder if Mr. Longspur should get enough of the 
Crowants yet, for they say bis wife, Mrs. Biddy Chanticleer, is to 
assist in the performance to-morrow night.” 

“Dear me!” said Mr. Speckle, what are the chickens of this 
generation coming 

Stripeneck replicd that she did not know; but one thing she did 
know, and that was, that she would not suffer one of her chickens 
to hear the proposed lecture from Miss Crowant. 


Here the neighborly gossip was interrupted by the loud talking 
of a couple of half-grown pullets, who a little way off stood back- 
ing against the fence to make their tails stand up after the manner 
of a cockerel. 

« As Lam alive!” exclaimed Stripeneck, “ one of those chick- 
ens is your daughter! I would not have believed it.” 

“ Sure enough,” answered Speckle, “ and the other is yours.” 
And rushing as she had never rushed till then, except for her life, 
she seized her ambitious daughter and picked out two of her 
brightest tail feathers, exclaiming as she did so: “ What in the 
world are you doing? Why, I never was so surprised and shocked 
in all the days of my life.” 

The little pullet shook herself free, and with a saucy look that 
said, “ You are quite behind the times, old hen,” flew to the tip- 
top of the smoke-house, and essayed to crow. : 

Meantime Stripeneck seized her chicken by the left leg and de- 
manded an explanation. 

“ Wretch !” she said, “ how dare you presume to set up your 
tail beyond the ordinance of nature ?” 

“ Because,” replied the culprit, blushing red in the comb, 
“Mrs. Biddy Chanticleer told us it was going to be all the fash- 
ion pretty soon: she is setting hers up, and says Miss Crowant 
wears hers as high as a rooster’s,”’ 

“QO, that ever I should have hatched such a pullet!” cried 
Stripeneck. “ What will your father say ¢” 

“They are a couple of old fogies, sister chick, never mind 
them,” called the pullet, from the roof of the smoke-house. ‘I 
have some ideas of my own about reform and hens’ rights, and 
my old fashioned mother wont make me wear my tail down in 
the dew and dust—I don’t care what she says. I have a right to 
wear a short tail, and will wear it, whether it pleases every young 
cockerel in the yard or not.” And stretching up her neck she at- 
tempted to crow again. 

A couple of roosters who were passing in their shining pride, 
affected to be so mortified at the conduct of the pullets that they 
hid their heads beneath their wings that they might not witness 
the disgrace of chickendom. ; 

Notwithstanding the prohibition of their old-fashioned mothers, 
the two.ambitious young ladies who were of Mrs. Biddy Chanti- 
cleer’s way of thinking, stole from their proper roosts after night, 
and, contrary to custom, went unattended, to hear the lecture of 
Miss Crowant. There was a great sensation in the yard; to be 
sure, some of the old hens would not even look up as the reform- 
ers passed along ; most of them peeped slyly, just to see how the 
creatures did look, they said. A few of the younger chanticleers 
were generous enough to take their wives to hear what could be 
said, but mostly, those who went, went alone—the majority, and 
those known as the respectable class, absenting themselves alto- 
gether. In their opinion, any rooster who would hear Miss Crow- 
ant, compromised his dignity. As for the tone of society being 
affected by such an upstart, they had no more fear of it, than that 
the moon would turn aside for the mist on the hill-top. They 
forgot that the oak is the growth of an acorn, and that in domes- 
tic life, especially, the greatest annoyances spring from very 
trifles. 

All the barnyard fowls, however, could not make up their minds 
to preserve a dignified indifference ; and a number gathered about 
the door of the henroost with intent of creating disturbance, and 
crowed and cackled, and strutted up to the very door, in mockery 
of the proceedings within. 

A terrible noise they raised when Miss Crowant was observed 
to enter, accompanied by Mrs. Biddy Chanticleer. Indeed, some 
hisses were heard. 

“For shame, gentlemen,” said Mr. Longspur, standing up in 
the midst of the audience ; “‘ your mothers, sirs, were hens.” 

“Yes,” replied one of the number outside ; “but they did not 
pretend to be roosters !” 

Miss Crowant had evidently oiled her feathers most carefully, 
but they lacked the gloss of the poorest cockerel in the barnyard, 
after all; but that she was equal in the matter of making a noise, 
nobody could deny. 

She was there to speak in favor of hens’ rights, and she would 
speak—she would not yield her right to crow to any self-styled 
lord of the barnyard, she cared not how long were his spurs ; nor 
would she cease to demand for her poor, down-trodden sisterhood 
an enlarged and nobler sphere of action. Hens were too distrust- 
ful of their capacities, she said ; they had been so long accustomed 
to silent submission that they were really unaware of the mighty 
energies slumbering m their bosoms; they must form societies, 
individual effort could do but little, but with wing to wing and 
cackle to cackle, they would speedily make their equality felt. 
Stated meetings must be established ; let no hen who felt the ne- 
cessity of reform say she could not leave home: the leaving of 
the nest and the chickens to the care of the lords of the barnyard 
was the very first step towards her emancipation. Why must she 
be tied at home, the loftiest faculties of her soul undeveloped, or 
rusting out in uneasy inaction? Who made the law that demand- 
ed of her a lesser and consequently a weaker aetion? Why, who 
but the tyrant chanticleers 4 And was there not a law of right 
higher than any code framed by a set of roosters? Moreover, if 
the roosters could make laws, why could not the hens make laws ? 
They certainly knew their own needs best. Cockerels might sneer 
if they chose, but as to their windy assertion of supremacy, she 
did not care a pin-feather for it. 

Here there were several clear, ringing crows from the outside of 
the roost, which seemed to say, “Do that, if you can, Miss 
Crowant 

At the conclusion of the lecture, Mrs, Biddy Chanticleer took 
the perch, and in very shrill and decided tones informed the audi- 
ence that an article of hens’ rights had been drawn up by Miss 


Crowant, and that her own name headed it. If any of the sister- 
hood present felt disposed to throw off the yoke of oppression, 
and, in a manner becoming a true-hearted biddy, assert her inde- 
pendence and equality, she would be very happy to scratch down 
her name. 

Several most ill-natured looking hens went forward, and be- 
tween the scratching of their names, Mrs. Biddy Chanticleer said 
that weekly meetings would be held thereafter in the roost for the 
furtherance of the great reform, in which all chickendom was 
more or less interested, and which was destined ere long to shake 
the thrones of the proud monarchs of the barnyard; that Miss 
Crowant had engaged to be with them once a month, and that in 
her absence meetings must be kept up for mutual encouragement. 

As she sat down, she was observed to wink her eye at her hus- 
band, who eat modestly in one corner, upon which he obediently 
arose, and went round with his hat for the benefit of Miss Crow- 
ant. The meeting was concluded by singing : 


There's a good time coming, biddies— 
Wait a little longer,”’ 


Mrs. Biddy Chanticleer and Miss Crowant rendering it with great 
spirit. 

Some of the hens who had sat through the entire performance, 
pulled their top-knots over their eyes and walked straight out of 
the roost, avoiding any recognition of Mrs. Biddy and her young 
friend—late of the exhibition. 

They were in no wise amazed, however : martyrdom was a part 
of their mission, and with sublime heroism they only smiled at 
their scorners. They had tasks to do and duties to perform that 
must not be thwarted by the idle contempt of the thoughtless 
multitude. Ridicule and all reviling were indeed evidences in 
their minds of their glorious calling ; and so, after the people had 
departed, those two elevated and devoted hens took their way 
home alone, wing in wing, and eschewing protectors and lanterns 
alike. Mr. Longspur, as he walked alone, was heard to say that 
was the happiest and proudest night of his life. 

From that night, confusion dire reigned in the barnyard of 
John Moses Oldstyle. 

Speckle and Stripeneck turned their two daughters out of house 
and home; one very cross old hen, whose personal beauty had 
been for a good while on the wane, and who had been known as 
Longtail in the barnyard, ereated a deal of scandal by hiring an 
ass to chew off the ends of the prominent feathers ; another, who 
had never been married, and who had been from her youth ad- 
dicted to a bad habit of crowing, was reported to have provoked 
a bat to bite her comb, for the sake of making it deeply red. 
What business had any fowl, even though he were a chanticleer, 
with a redder comb than she? Some of the biddies, younger 
and prettier of course, insinuated that the ambitious reformer had 
wisely had recourse to a bat, for that no bird, except a blind one, 
would have bitten her comb at all. 

This was malice, perhaps envy, on the part of biddies who 
had no talent for crowing. Mrs. Biddy Chanticleer, president of 
the association of reformers, made a speech at their first meeting, 
in which she openly asserted that she had no longer any regard 
for nest or nest egg—that her husband was as much called upon 
to keep the house as she, and that she felt disqualified by her abil- 
ities to be the slave of any rooster. She was born in a free barn- 
yard, and would live and die anindependent hen! Before a great 
while Mr. Longspur began to show signs of discontent; he ne- 
glected his plumage and drooped visibly. - He went little from 
home, his spurs seemed losing their strength and sharpness, and 
it appeared as if half his fine neck feathers were gone; his old 
proud strut was lost, and he evidently did not feel like a chanti- 
cleer among chanticleers any longer. 

The entire chicken community of John Moses Oldstyle was af- 
fected by the reform movement ; and such talking and gossip had 
never been heard of as prevailed. 

Often Speckle and Stripeneck met at the well to bewail the un- 
dutifulness of their children, for both felt how sharper than a ser- 
pent’s tooth it was to have a thankless chick, and after due con- 
dolence, they never failed, as they sipped water together, to put 
each other in possession of certain matters which certain other 
hens had communicated to them, each promising each, of course, 
that as true as she lived and breathed, she would never cackle it 
to another hen. 

One day when they staid longer at the puddle than common, 
Mrs. Stripeneck might have been heard to say : “ Sister Speckle, 
we are likely to have better times: Mrs. Biddy Chanticleer is 
going to leave her husband.” 

“ What! you don’t say so, Stripeneck. What on earth is the 
cause?” And she added, “‘ He has always been a good provider, 
has he not ?” 

“Yes,” said Stripeneck; “there never was a more faithful 
scratcher in the yard: he was too good for her, that’s my 
opinion.” 

“ And they are really about to part, are they ?” 

“Yes; they are going to divide the chickens—he takes one 
half and she the other. They have never been truly married, 
Mrs. Biddy says ; and though they have never quarrelled, there 
is no perfect sympathy between them; and besides, she feels it 
her duty to go through the world and lecture on hens’ rights ; and 
Mr. Longspur, they say, is quite willing.she should seratch for 
herself, inasmuch as she is independent in all other respects.” 

“ Well,” said Speckle, after a thoughtful silence, “I am truly 
an ignorant, old fashioned hen, to be sure, but it seems to me that 
any hen who has a home, and does all she ought to make it hap- 
py, will find her sphere large enough ; and I have a notion of my 
own (here she put her head very close to her friend), that it’s only 
the hens that have not anybody to crow for them, who set up t0 
crow for themselves,” 
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(Written for Ballou's Pictorial. } 
THE SABBATH BELL. 


BY MRS. SARAM DAWES. 


I love its sound on a springlike day, 

When balmy breezes gently play, 

When the air is sweet with the breath of flowers— 
An incense meet for the holy hours. 

They steal on my esr like a witching spell, 

Those deep, deep tones of the Sabbath bell. 


I love to hear its merry ring, 

When summer birds in the branches sing; 
While nature pours her sweetest lays, 

It bids us seek the house of praise. 

O, passing sweet doth the music swell, 
The deep, deep tones of the Sabbath bell. 


They speak, methinks, with solemn tone, 
When winds of autumn sadly moan ; 

But tell with every pealing chime, 

That far above is a fadeless clime. 

No blight is there—they seem to te!l, 
Those deep, deep tones of the Sabbath bell. 


When winter comes with icy breath, 

And nature wears the robe of death, 

Then ringing forth so lond and clear, 
Their thrilling tones my spirit cheer. 

In winter hours I love them well, 

Those deep, deep tones of the Sabbath bell. 


Through all New England they are found— 
From thousand spires their peals resound ; 
A nation free they all proclaim, 
And sound abroad a noble fame. 
A people blest there ever dwell, 


Where weekly peals the Sabbath bell. 


+ 


(Written for Ballou’s Pictorial. 


CAUGHT IN A GALE. 


BY SYLVANUS COBB, JR. 

In the year 1845 I made a voyage to China by the way of Cape 
Horn. I had command of the good ship Angelo, and was blessed 
with a good crew. We had a hard time getting around the south- 
ern capes of America, but when we entered the Pacific, we found 
the weather good, and for some time we went gliding on our way, 
without trouble or hindrance. I stopped at Valparaiso, where I 
remained eight days, and then I set sail for New Zealand, on bus- 
iness connected with the United States Christian Missions. For 
eleven days after clearing Valparaiso we had a fair wind, but on 
the evening of the twelfth day we had indications of astorm. I had 
the sail shortened, taking in the top-gallant sails and double-reef- 
ing the topsails. 

About nine o’clock in the evening the wind came round from 
the eastward and biew a gale, and by midnight I was forced to 
lay to. In the morning, when the sun rose, there was a lull in 
the gale, and I began to flatter myself that we were cheaply rid 
of the storm. 

At noon I was ab'e to get the sun, and I found my ship to be 
in longitude 128 degrees west, and latitude 32 degrees 15 minutes 
south, and the wind had now become light and baffling, but with 
ahcavy sea. Towards the middle of the afternoon, my mate, 
who was an experienced seaman, and an older man than myself, 
named Hunter, came to me and asked me what I thought of the 
weather. 

“*Tt’s not settled yet, by any means,” I replied. 

“No,” said he, emphatically ; “ and that’s not the worst of it. 
We are going to have a stinger.” 

“T think we shall have more gales,” I responded, “for it is now 
evident enough that the storm is not wholly passed.” 

“ Ay—and we shall catch it this time more southerly. I tell 
ye, capt’n, we’ve got to stand around some before we get clear of 
this place. I’ve been here before.” 

“ So have I,” I replied, “ several times ; but I never happened 
to get caught in a storm of any amount in the Pacific yet.” 

“O, but I have,” resumed Mr. Hunter, with a shudder. “By 
my soul, they can get up some great blows here when they try. 
I rode out one here in ’29, in an old hulk of a barque, belonging 
in New York, and for eight-and-forty hours we expected every 
minute to have to say our prayers for the last time. I hope I 
mayn’t see another such.” 

After this the mate went forward to attend to securing the an- 
chors and having all ready for bending the cables if necessity 
should occur, for I was determined to leave no point unattended 
to. At five o’clock the wind was warm, seeming much like the 
fanning from a hot oven, and it seemed to move in circles. It 
blew from no steady point, but was continually whirling and 
changing. Heavy clouds had come up to the northward and the 
westward, while to the southward and eastward there seemed to be 
& sort of lund vapor rising and extending itself along the horizon. 
The clouds which I spoke of rose very fast, and when they had 
attained a great height they passed over our heads, and then set- 
tled down gradually until they actually rested upon the bosom of 
the sea about us, enveloping us in a thick, cool mist. This was 
to me a curious phenomenon ; but this was not the end. In half 
an hour the vapor swept away to the northward and westward 
again. It did not rise, but it slowly passed away, until it rested 
upon the horizon like a land bank. The appearance of things in 
the opposite direction had changed somewhat, the vapor there 
having grown more dense, and wearing a ghastly, livid hue. The 
Strange warmth which I had experienced in the atmosphere was 
Sone, and a coolness, which came in little puffs, had succeeded. 


It seemed as though some one were standing by me puffing into 
my face. 

As the sun sank into the vapor which rested upon the western 
horizon, it had a strange look, seeming like a huge lantern of blue 
glass ; but I did not gaze long upon it, for my attention was called 
the other way. The heavens to the south’rd and east’rd had 
grown black as night, save a long line of livid light that rested 
directly upon the water. The puffs of cool air which I had felt 
now ceased, and our ship lay in a dead calm, rising and falling 
like a lifeless monster upon the long, heavy swells. I immediate- 
ly ordered the ship to be stripped of her canvass. The top-gal- 
jant masts had already been sent on deck, thus relieving the ship 
of all her lofty spars. I asked my mate if he thought there would 
be any use of leaving any sail set. 

“No,” said he, “ I should say not. If the blow comes as I 
think it will, a sail would be of no more use than a shirt.” 

That was my mind, too; and my order for furling all sail was 
obeyed. Then I had life-lines rove, and after this we waited for 
the storm. But we had not to wait long. 

“Do yon see that ¢” whispered Hunter, at the same time point- 
ing off to the south’ard and east’ard. 

I had seen it, and it was a long line of white foam. Ina mo- 
ment more came a rambling sound, like the distant reverberations 
of acannon. Our ship lay nearly stern-to, and I awaited the 
coming of the gale with almost breathless anxiety. 

.And it came! It roared like thunder over the foaming waves, 
and the spray was rained upon us in torrents. The ship gave 
one plunge, and for a few moments I thought she would go un- 
der; but she finally struggled up, and throwing off her load of 
water, she started on before the wind. I examined the compass, 
and found the wind to come from a point about southeast by east. 
I had one source of comfort, and that was, that I had plenty of 
sea-room. I threw the log after the ship had got full headway, 
but it was impossible to nfake anything from it, for the mad sea 
that had leaped up before the gale “brought the log home,” so 
that the reel would hardly tarn, save by fits and starts. 

All night long the gale continued with unabated fury, and to- 
wards morning it became evident that we must either throw over 
most of our cargo, or else set some sail, for the seas were now 
very high, and they were beginning to run faster than. the ship 
went, and I saw that should we be overtaken by some of the im- 
mense mountains of water, they would surely swamp us. I or- 
dered the foresail to be set, it having been already double- 
reefed before it was furled. By care in easing away the buntlines 
and clew-garnets, and in hauling down the sheets, we got the sail 
safely set ; but this would not answer long. The seas were now 
so high that they took the wind from the sail all of half the time, 
and it soon became evident that we must set one of the topsails. 
I felt sure the ship would scud the easiest under the fore-topsail, 
and accordingly I had that set. 

It was now morning, and the wind had lost not a whit of its 
fury. I tried many times to heave the log, but it would “ come 
home” with the seas. Once, however, I managed to run off 
six knots, and I knew we were going faster than that—we were 
going ten at least. Noon came, and the gale was still up in all 
its power. I began to have some fears that we should not weath- 
er it, for the fore-topsail had more strain upon it than I liked. I 
feared it would give way. I knew if that did go our chance of 
safety would be small, for I had seen enough of the ship in gales, 
to know that under the main-topsail she would be apt to yaw and 
broach-to. I had some stout, excellent seamen, and it was to their” 
faithfulness and experience at the helm that we in a great measure 
owed our salvation, for even the slightest mistake or mishap at the 
helm might have proved fatal at onee. 

Our course was now northwest-by-west, and we had run very 
nearly that for the last twenty hours ; and yet I could not tell how 
far we had run—I could guess, and that was all. I set it at two 
hundred miles, but the mate said it was more. 

Night came again, and the gale was still blowing furiously, and 
when I went down to my cabin that night, I prayed. At midnight 
I went on deck, but the mate would not go below. The men had 
become fear-stricken, for the ship was now wrenched and loosened 
fearfully, and I found it necessary to keep the pumps going all the 
time. 

I went back to my cabin at one o’clock and sat down to my 
chart. I made as close a reckoning as I could of our sailing dis- 
tance, and I knew that I had the course true. Then I placed my 
parallel upon the chart, and at the first look my lips started apart 
with an utterance of horror, and my eyes glared wildly. My rule 
struck the island of St. Elmo, and if my mate was correct in his 
estimate of our velocity, we could not be over fifty miles distant 
from that island, and, what added to the danger, I was not fully 
sure of our position even so far as the course was concerned, for 
I knew there was a considerable current in this section of the Pa- 
cific, setting to the westward, and hence I knew not how to steer 
in order to avoid the fatal island. I called Hunter down and 
showed him the chart, and asked him to make out where we were. 
He sat down, and in less than two minutes he leaped up again. 

“Good Heaven, capt’n !” he cried, “ St. Elmo is right ahead, 
and surely not more than fifty miles off! We are gone, aé sure as 
fate 

“ But may not the current have set us to the westward of it ?” 
said I, hopefully. 

“No,” was his quick response. 

We went on deck, and after a few moments’ consultation I or- 
dered the helmsman to keep the ship’s head west-nor-west if pos- 
sible. He tried it, but it was hard work, for ever and anon the 
seas would knock her off like a cork, and the danger of being 
pooped by the huge water-mountains was now threatening us all 
the time. Yet I made the man at the wheel give her all the star- 


board helm she would possibly bear. I said nothing to the men 
of the new danger that threatened us, but from the looks of my- 
self and mate they guessed it; and when, at length, we were 
obliged to confess the whole; they were perfectly horror-strick- 
en, yet they were prompt to duty, and shortly they seemed resigned 
to their fate—that is, they were more calm than they were before 
the new danger was made known to them, though it may have 
been only the calmness of despair. 

Towards morning the nature of the wind seemed to change—it 
was a change which I cannot describe—yet that indescribable 
something was there which to'd us the gale could not last much 
longer. It was in the temperature, in the smell of the wind. It 
seemed softer, and had not so much power of penetration. Bat 
Just as the day 
was about to break, there came upon our ears the sound of sgme- 
thing besides wind! At length the light of day came, and we 
saw the scene we had been so fearfully dreading. Right ahead, at 
the distance of not more than ten miles, was the shore of St. El- 
mo! It was a mass of bold, sea-dashed rocks which was present- 
ed tous, and a cry of horror went up from my men. 


the joy of this discovery was quickly damped. 


The wind was still powerful, and we were being hurled on at a 
fearful rate towards the rocks. What could be done? Instinet- 
ively I cast my eyes towards my mate, and I saw that he was very 
pale : I knew that my own face must be pale, too. But I could 
not stand still. I went to my cabin and got my glass, and by the 
time I returned it was light enough to see the shore distinctly. I 
raised the glass, and when I had carefully surveyed the shore 
ahead, a gleam of hope shot through my soul. 

“Mr. Hunter,” I said, “that is the extreme western point of 
the island. That point to the left is the westerly cape of St. El- 
mo. Clear way beyond I can just see the top of the next island.” 

“ Well ?” said my mate, interrogatively. 

“T am sure if we could clear that point we should be safe,” I 
added. 

“ If we could clear it,” said Hunter ; “ but that is impossible.” 

I hesitated a single moment, and then my mind was made up. 

“ Boys,” I cried, speaking loud enough to be heard above the 
roar of the tempest, “if we run ashore upon those rocks we are 
dead men, just as sure as fate: no power can save a soul of us, 
But if we can clear that westerly point we may be saved. By 
the help of God, I shall make the trial.” 

“To clear that point, you will have to put the ship’s head due 
west, certainly,” said Hunter. 

“«T know it,” was my reply. 

“ And she cannot be put there,” he said. 

a moment with her broadside thus exposed.” 

“T shall try it!’ was my answer; and thereupon I ordered the 
fore and main-topmen to go aloft and loose the main-topsuail. It 
was already close reefed. Every movement was carefully per- 
formed. I had the helm put a-starboard as far as would answer, 
and then the lee sheet was hauled home. Next the weather clew 
came down, and we got the yard hoisted clear of the cap in safety. 


“ She could not live 


The storm-mizzen mast was set, and I soon found that the fore- 
staysail would be of benefit if it would hold. The mate said [ 
was mad. I pointed to the rocks and asked him if he would like 
to run in there. I acknowledged that my present course would 
be madness if there was any other plan within the bounds of 
possibility. 

The ship was now heading due west, and she was going through 
the water fast. Every hatch was battened, and we were in for it. 
I prayed then, and I saw others pray, for there was need of it. I 
had four stout men lashed at the wheel, for they could not have 
stood without. I stood by the mizzen mast and hung on upon 
the pin-rack. Six times did I see the lee main-yard-arm dip into 
the water, and yet the ship did not go over! We were literally 
under water two-thirds of the time, and yet we did not founder. 
The masts groaned and creaked in their steppings and chocks ; 
the sheets strained and vibrated like the strinzs of a viol ; the can- 
vass swelled out till each particular thread seemed ready to snap, 
and the old ship heeled over until her yards almost lay in the wa- 
ter. Of course the men could no longer work at the pumps— 
they could only hang on upon whatever came in their way, and 
there wait and pray. Had it now been necessary to pull a rope it 
could not have been done, for had any man let go his hold, he 
would surely have gone overboard. 

On we dashed—on—on ; and yet the ship was upon her keel. 
At length the point we would clear was under our lec bow. It 
was surely not over a cable’s length distant. There might be 
other rocks in the sea—rocks of which I knew nothing; but I 
cared not for them then: I thought only of the point in sight. 

“‘ Merciful heavens !”’ gasped the mate, “‘ we are gone !” 

A sea struck us at that moment, sweeping its crest high above 
our tops, and the next instant we were engulfed. I thought now 
we were traly gone; I felt the cold flood all about me; I expe- 
rienced the sense of a downward motion, and I felt the dull gur- 
gle of waters above me: yet I held on. It may have been a min- 
ute—perhaps only a few seconds—but it seemed a great while to 
me, for I surely thought of a thousand things the while—and then 
I found daylight again. The old ship had struggled up from the 
grasp of the ocean grave, and my first glance was for my men. 
They were all safe—every one. But the sails were gone. Noth- 
ing but the fore staysail was left—all the rest had been torn from 
the bolt-ropes in the struggle. Then I gave one timid, trembling 
look upon the shore, and—we were safe! The point of rocks 
was under ougstarboard quarter; we were again before the wind, 
and ahead of us the sea for many miles was clear! The sun rose, 


and the gale lost its power, and by nine o’clock it was calm and 
pleasant, though the sea ran high and strong. Three days after 
we ran into St. Michael, where we easily repaired our slight 
damages, and then we once more set sail on our voyage. 
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THE BON HOMME RICHARD AND THE SERAPIS. 

The terrible sea-fight between Paul Jones’s ship, the Bon 
Homme Richard, and the British ship of war Serapis, Captain 
Pearson, has farnished Mr. Wade with a brilliant subject for one 
of his spirited nautical sketches. The two vessels are depicted as 
they appeared towards the close of the action—the Serapis with 
her decks swept clean and her mainmast shot away, both ves- 
sels on fire, yard-arm and yard-arm overlapping, clouds of smoke 
and shects of flame rolling upwards, Jones’s flag nailed to the 
mast, floating defiantly from the main, and in the calm sky the 
round harvest moon looking down upon the work of death and 
desolation. The action was one of the most terrible on record, 
from its unusual duration for a naval battle, from the ferocity 
which the combatants displayed, and from the proximity of the 
vessels, the muzzles of the ships’ batteries almost reaching into 
each other's port-holes. There were adventitious circumstances 
to lend a peculiar interest and importance to the contest. The 
naval representative of a distant nation struggling for indepen- 
dente was braving the mistress of the seas at her own door— 
hundreds of Britons were witnessing the strife, and the reputa- 
tion and prospects of the colonies depended in some sort upon its 
issue. America, however, could not have been t etter represented 
than by the brave Scotch sailor, who felt it a higher honor to hold 
the commission of the Continental Congress than to derive rank 
from the hand of the King of France. He had hoisted with his 


own hands the first American naval flag on board the American 
frigate Alfred, 44 guns, October 10,1776. It floated from the 
masthead of the Bon Homme Richard—a rattlesnake in a field of 
thirteen stripes, with the legend, “ Don’t tread on me,” and her 
commander had sworn that it should never be struck. Nobly he 
kept his word. Jones sailed from the roadstead of Groaix, 
France, August 14, 1779, in command of a small squadron, con- 
sisting of the Bon Homme Richard, 42 guns, the Alliance, 36 
guns, the Pallas, 32 guns, the Cerf, 28 cuns, and the Vengeance, 
12 guns. Two privateers yards joined them, but did not 
continue with them till the end of the cruise. The efficiency of 
the ee was marred by a want of subordination on the 
some of the officers, who do not appear to have been wil- 
Ting to yield prompt obedience to Jones’s orders. Captain Lan- 
dais, of the Alliance, habitually disregarded the commodore’s 
signals and orders, throyghout the cruise, and towards the close, 
as it will appear, committed acts of open hostility to him. Not- 
withstanding the difficulties against which he had to contend, 
Jones inflicted great damage on the enemy ; he Ireland, 
England and Scotland, making many prizes, ——- terror 
wherever he appeared—bearding the lion in his den with an au- 
dacity un eled im naval annals. About noon, on 
the twenty-third of September,g fleet of over forty sail appeared 
off Fiamborough Head, on & shire, bearing 
N.N. E., and Jones immediately mor 
single ship in which he was then engaged, and signals for a 


general chase. The sails in sight were a fleet of English mer- 
chantmen, under convoy of the Serapis and Scarborough, and as 
soon as they saw themselves pursued they ran in shore, while the 
two ships of war that protected them bore off from the land and 
prepared for an engagement. The Bon Homme Richard set eve- 
ry stitch of canvass but did not reach the enemy until about seven 
o’clock in the evening, when it had become quite dark and objects 
on the water were dimly discerned. When within pistol shot, the 
hail from the Serapis, “‘ What ship is that ?”’ was answered “I 
can’t hear you.” Captain Pearson says the reply was the “ Prin- 
cess Royal.” A second hail was answered by a thundering 
broadside from the batteries of the Bon Homme Richard. ‘The 
American ship was much inferior to her antagonist. She was an 
old vessel, clamsy and unmanageable. She carried six 18 pound- 
ers on the lower gun deck ; fourteen 12 pounders and fourteen 
9 pounders on the middle gun deck; two 6 pounders on the 
quarter gun deck; two 6 pounders on the spar deck; one 6 
pounder in each gangway, and two 6 pounders on the forecastle. 
She was manned by 380 men and boys. The Serapis was a new 
ship built in the best manner, and her metal much heavier. She 
mounted twenty 18 pounders on her lower gun deck; twenty 
9 pounders on her upper gun deck; six 6 pounders on her quar- 
ter deck ; four 6 pounders on the forecastle, and had a crew of 
305 men and about 15 Lascars. In the earlier part of the action 
the superior sailing qualities of the Scrapis enabied her to take 
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several advantageous positions, which the seamanship of Paul 
Jones, hampered by the unmanageable character of his craft, 
did not enable him to prevent. Thus he attempted to lay his 
ship athwart the enemy’s bows, but the bowsprit of the Serapis 
tweeping over the Richard’s poop, was pled and lashed, and 
her stern swung round to the bow of the m Homme Richard 
by the action of the wind, the vessels lay yard-arm and yard-arm, 
the muzzles on either side actually touching the enemy. But 
long before this many of the 18 pound shot of the Serapis had 
entered the Richard’s hull below the water mark, and she leaked 
ina threatening manner. Just before they closed, Captain Pear- 
son haijed his adversary : “Has your ship struck ?” “ Thaven’t be- 
gun to fight yet,” shouted Jones, in reply. Lieutenant, afterwards 
Commodore, Richard Dale, says: “A novelty in naval combats 
was now presented to many witnesses, but few admirers. The 
rammers were run into the respective ships to enable the men to 
load after the lower ports of the Serapis had been blown away, to 
make room for running out their guns, and in this situation the 
ships remained until between ten and twelve o'clock P. M.” Of the 
respective crews, he further remarks: “‘ From the commencement 
to the termination of the action, there was not @ man on board 
the Bon Homme Richard i t of the superiority of the Ser- 
von both in weight of metal, and in the qualities of the crew. 

crew of that ship were picked seamen, and the ship itself had 
been only a few months off the stocks; whereas the crew of the 
Bon Homme Richard consisted of part Americans, English and 


French, and a part of Maltese, Portuguese and Malays, these 
latter contributing by their want of naval skill and knowledge of 
the English language, to depress rather than elevate a just 

of success in a combat under such circumstances.” Early in the 
action, the battery of 12 pounders on which Jones’s ~~ de- 
pendence was placed, was silenced. Two, out of the three 18 
»ounders, were very old guns, and burst at the first discharge, 
Fitting all the men who worked them. Still Jones and his heroic 
crew fought on, the water rushing in below, the broadsides of the 
enemy tearing yawning rents in the Richard’s sides, and the 
French soldiers flying from their station on the quarter deck, 
Two 9 pounders of incessantly, and one of the lee quarter deck 
guns, brought over by a few men, with the musketry in the tops, 
continued the action against fearful odds. Jones stuck to his li 
tle battery, and stimulated his men with word and example, 
While one of the 9 pounders vomited double-headed shot against 
the mainmast of the Serapis, the two others swept her decks 
with grape and canister. The fire was so hot from the 9 pound 
battery and the tops that not a man could live on the deck of the 
English ship. But all this while her lower battery of 18 pound. 
ers was making a yawning ruin of the Richard. As if that 
nothing might be wanting to the horrors of this night, both vessels 
took fire, and the task of extinguishing the flames was added to 
the toil of battle. Never had that round harvest moon, now risen 
in the cast, looked down upon such a scene. Even the dauntless 


hero of the fight confesses that “ it was dreadful beyond the reach 
of language.” Jones's gunner, wounded and despairing of the 
issue, ran to the stern to strike the culors, but the staff had been 
broken by a cannon shot, and the ensign hung trailing in the 
water. The master-at-arms liberated five hundred prisoners at 
this juncture, and one of them, a naval captain, springing through 
a port hole on board the Serapis, urged Captain Pearson to con- 
tinue his fire, assuring him that the Bon Homme Richard was 
crippled and sinking. At th:s crisis, her consort, the. Alliance, 
appeared—Jones hailed her with inexpressible delight—her aid 
made his victory secure—when, to his indignation and horror, 
Captain Landais poured a broadside fall into the stern of the 
Richard. Every tongue implored him to desist, and shouted, 
louder than the guns, that he was firing into the wrong ship. But 
it was no error—it was a crime. Captain Landais could not mis- 
take her for the enemy—her high stern, her black paint, a dozen 
peculiarities, to say nothing of the line of signal, lanterns, iden- 
tified her. But Landais wished to cripple her, to force her to 
strike, and then, capturing the Serapis, claim the victory as his. 
So he passed round firing into the Bon Homme Richard's head, 
stern, and broadside—a deed of blackhearted treachery that will 
ever cling to the memory of the false Frenchman. A quantity of 
cartridges on board the Gerapia were set fre to by 0 nade from 
Jones’s ship and blew up, ki mg ond wounding the officers 
and men abaft the mainmast. ut long after this the fight went 
on with fury. At last the mainmast of the Serapis began to tot 
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ter to its fall—her fire slackened, and about half past ten o’clock, 
after one of the bloodiest and most obstinate naval engagements 
on record, the British ing was struck. Captain Pearson was 
afterwards bale by King George, on hearing which, Jones 
remarked : “ Well, he deserved it; and should I have the 
fortune to meet with him in, I will make a lord of him.” 
An effort was made to keep the Bon Homme Richard afloat, but 
in vain: she sunk.on the evening of the 25th. “ They did not 
abandon her,” writes Jones, “till after nine o’clock ; the water 
was then up to the lower deck, and a little after ten, I saw, with 
inexpressible grief, the last glimpse of the Bon Homme Richard. 
No lives were lost with the ship, but it was impossible to save 
the stores of any sort whatever. I lost even the best part of m 
clothes, books and papers; and several of my officers lost all 
their clothes and effects.” The Serapis was taken into the Texel 
in Holland, Jones’s escape from which, running the gauntlet of a 
British squadron, forms another daring episode in his adventur- 
ous career. ture of the Serapis raised Jones to the ze- 
nith of his fame. The excitable French nation almost idolized 
him for the achievement. Dr. Franklin, then minister plenipo- 
tentiary at Paris, acknowledged the receipt of his despatches in 
the warmest terms; he was presented at Versailles to Louis 
XVI., who gave him a magnificent sword with an appropriate in- 
scription, and wrote to Congress for permission to bestow on him 
the military order of merit, an honor never before conferred on 
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any one who had not borne arms under the lilies of France. In 
England his fame spread like wildfire, and even to this day there 
‘sno naval reputation so warmly cherished. An anecdote touch- 
Ing the action above described is woxghy of being related in this 
connection. While Jones was fighting the Serapis with two guns, 
and water pouring in below through the shot holes, the Richard’s 
surgeon came on deck from the cock-pit in great trepidation, and 
asked Paul if he would not strike, as the vessel was sinking ? 
What! doctor,” answered Jones, “ would you have me strike 
to a drop of water? Here, help me get this gun over.” The man 
of science, not caring to step beyond the line of his duty, imme- 
diately disappeared in the cockpit. In this memorable action 
there were forty-nine killed on board the Bon Homme Richard, 
and sixty-seven wounded ; many of the latter having lost their 
arms and legs. According to the accounts of the officers of the 
Serapis at the time, her amount of killed and wounded was pre- 
Gsely the same. yapid sketch of the hero of this memorable 
tle, the most Is t naval victory of the revolution, may not 
“unacceptable here. John Pan! Jones was the son of Mr. John 

» & respectable ener, and was born in the parish of Kirk- 
Scotland, in July, 1747. It is not known what reason 
erwards neve 5 his name. The neighborhood of his birth- 
yiac\to Solway Firth attracted his attention to maritime affairs, 

D ling was one of his earliest boyish amusements. At 

thip, of twelve, he made his first voyage on board the Friend- 
ptain Benson, bound for Virginia, where he had an elder 


brother, married and settled. He became much attached to Amer- 
ica, and in after life called it “the country of his fond election.” 
Jones made some voyages to the coast of Africa, but was soon 
disgusted with the slave trade. In his twenty-eighth year, he was 
— first lieutenant of the Alfred, one of the only two ships 
belonging to Congress. His adventures as captain of t 
ey are well known. The victory over the Serapis crowned 
his fame. After the revolutionary war he entered the Russian 
service and signalized himself in the war with the Turks, but, 
disgusted by the intrigues of his enemies, retired in 1789. He 
died in Paris in 1792. 


THE CONSTITUTION AND GUERRIERE. 

“Old Ironsides,” as she is fondly termed, is the favorite frigate 
of the American navy, and identified with the proudest triumphs 
of our flag upon the ocean. Her decks have been trodden by 
such men as Hull, Preble, Decatur, Rogers and Bainbridge. 
Her keel was laid on Charlestown Neck, and she was launched 
on Wednesday, September 20, 1797. Though she was first 
moved under canvass on Friday, July 20, of the following year, 
she has proved the luckiest ship afloat. It is not our purpose to 
track this noble old frigate through her adventurous career, but 
briefly to sketch her action with the Guerriere, in 1812, illustrated 
with so much spirit by Mr. Wade in the accompanying picture. 
She was under the command of the gallant Isaac Hull, when, on 
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| the 19th of August, 1812, about 700 miles easterly of Cape Cod, 


at 3 P. M., a strange sail, which had been made out an hour pre- 
viously, was found to be a ship under short canvass, apparently 
waiting for the American frigate. The latter run down on her, 
clearing for action as the distance between them lessened. At 5, 
P. M., long shot were fired from the Englishman—for he had then 
shown his colors—which were returned by the Yankee. When 
the two a were close abeam, the stranger’s mizzen mast came 
down over his starboard quarter. Hull succeeded in laying his 
ship across the enemy’s bows and raking him. After three 
broadsides, the Constitution attempted to wear, but the loss of 
some of her running-rigging caused her to move so slowly that 
the Guerriere’s bowsprit passed over her quarter and she finally 
dropped astern, with her starboard bow against the lee quarter 
gallery of the Constitution, in which position she discharged two 
or three of her forward guns into the stern and quarter of the 
American frigate, setting fire to her cabin. A mutual attempt 
was made to board, but the roughness of the sea and the distance 
of the vessels prevented it. Firing at such close quarters, the 
musketry from either ship told with fearful effect. Lieutenant 
Charles Morris and William C. Aylwin, master, were wounded, 
and Lieutenant Bush, of the marines, shot dead. The vessels 
then se ted, but no sooner was this done than the Guerricre’s 
ering int vy sea, pered with wreck, while old Iron- 
sides was tnatericly weherened. The union jack still floated from 


the stump of the Englishman’s mizzen mast, but while Hall wore 
ship and ran in on the enemy's weather bow, with the inten- 
tion of giving him a “ few more,” by way of an extinguisher, the 
ensign was hauled down, and His Majesty's frigate Guerriere, 38 
gane, Captain Dacres, surrendered to the Yankee, after having 

ad every stick shot off her in a fair yard-arm fight—the most 
mortifying thing for British pride that had happened since the 
war of the revolution. As Captain Dacres, wounded, came up 
the side of the Constitution, Hull offered his arm, and said ina 
friendly tone, as if addressing an old acquaintance, “ Dacres, 
give me your hand—I know you're hurt.” After removing all 
the prisoners from the Guerriere, she was set on fire and blown 
up the next day after the battle. The British frigate lost seventy- 
eight, killed and wounded; the Constitution fourteen. On the 
relative force of the two vessels, the late James Fennimore 
Cooper, in an article published since his death in Putnam’s Mag- 
azine, makes the following remarks : “The Guerriere was a fine 
vessel of her class, mounting on her gun deck thirty 18s, and 
nineteen carronades and chase guns on her quarter deck and fore- 
castle, or twenty-five guns in broadside. She is said, however, 
to have been pierced for twenty-seven guns in broadside, which 
was just the number now carried by the Constitution. Some ex- 
planation, nevertheless, becomes necessary, in order not to con- 
vey to the reader a false idea of the respective forces of these two 


ships. The gun-deck battery of the Constitution consisted then, 
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as now, of thirty guns of the bore of 24 pounders. The shot, 
notwithstanding, owing to defective casting, often weighed less 
than twenty-two pounds. Now, a shot of the size of a twenty- 
four pound shot, that weighs less than ought to have been its 
weight in solid metal, is less efficient than one even, that has the 
accurate proportions between its weight and its diameter. The 
elements of the momentum, the principle that controls the efficien- 
ey of a shot, are the same in both cases, though the momentum 
itself differs, on account of the greater resistance of the atmo- 
sphere to a large, than a small shot. In the case of the guns of 
the Constitation, the influence of the diameter may not have 
amounted to much, especially in an action fought at such cose 
quarters ; though two pounds in the weight of a shot is a matter 
of some moment in naval warfare. The carronades of both ships 
were 32s, alike. As the defective castings pertained to nearly if 
not quite all the American shot used at that time, the difference 
applied to the carronade shot as well as to those of the long guns, 
making the quarter-deck and forecastle batteries of the Guerriere, 
gun for gun, actually heavier than those of the Constitution. 
Nevertheless, the Constitution was a vessel decidedly superior to 
her prize in all and each of the elements of force. She was of 
more tonnage, had heavier spars, cargied heavier metal and had a 
larger crew. The inferiority of the Guerriere was most appar- 
ent indeed, in the number of her crew, she having less than three 
hundred men at quarters, while our own ship had considerably 
more than four hundred.” 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial. 
SHADOWS. 


BY T. D. WILKINS. 
T sat beside the fireside’s light, 
And watched the changing shadows play, 
When with soft feet the buskined night 
Tripped on the fringes of the day ; 
I watched the play of light and shade, 
Where’er the fire-beams chanced to fall, 
And smiled to see the forms they made, 
Go flitting by me on the wall. 


Castle, and battlement, and tower, 
Rose up in dark. majestic state. 

And rows of knights, in princely power, 
Seemed entering their portal gate ; 

Till, mingling in the fancies fair, 
That in my heart's dreamland I kept, 


They haunted all my visions there, 
And passed before me while I slept. 


Methought I sat beside the stream 
That flows a-down time's silent shore, 
And watched the glittering sunlight gleam 
And gild its restless waters o'er; 
I gazed upon the ceaseless crowd 
That floated down the tide of life, 
And heard the murmurs deep and loud, 
That echoed from their endless strife. 


Dreamers were they, who loved to build 
Fond castles in the glittering west, 

In realms of sunlight, treasure filled 
With all the hopes they cherished best ; 

With all the joys that hope had dreamed, 
And all the fancies love had given, 

Till, to their eyes the future seemed 
An earth redeemed from sin to heaven. 


But as the hours fiew swiftly by, 
And shadows shed their funeral pall, 
Sad tears bedimmed each once bright eye, 
To see their treasured visions fall. 
But, on the ruins of the past 
Another structure, hope. appeared, 
And, more resplendent than the last, 
The rainbow-tinted dome appeared. 


We all are a d » who 
Our airy castles love to rear, 
So beautiful, so fair to view, 
We weep to see them disappear. 
Hope is our guardian angel,—she 
Builds up each fabric’s ruined wall, 
Her shining star stil) lights life’s sea, 
And throws its radiance over all. 


{Gathered for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


ANECDOTES OF ART AND ARTISTS. 


Acostixo Caracct, discoursing one day on the excellency 
of the ancient sculptors, was profuse in his praise of the Laocoon, 
and observing that his brother Annibale spoke not a word, nor 
seemed to take any notice of what he said, reproached him as 
wanting taste, while he continued himself to describe minutely 
that noble relic of antiquity. Meanwhile Annibale turning to the 
wall, with a piece of charcoal drew the statue as exactly as if it 
had been before him. The company were surprised, while Agos- 
tino, with self-reproach, confessed that his brother had taken a 
more effectual way than himself to demonstrate the beauties of 
that wonderful piece of sculpture. ‘“‘Li poeti dipingono con le pa- 
role, le pittori parlano con l'opere.”—“The poet paints with words, 
the painter speaks with works,”’—said Annibale. 

Zeuxis, the ancient painter, produced a cluster of grapes upon 
the canvass with such perfect skill that the birds came and picked 
atthem. This success greatly elated the artist, whose fame went 
abroad thereat, reaching the ears of one Parrhasius, a rival ar- 
tist, who, seeking an opportunity, painted a curtain before a por- 
tion of the picture. Soon after, Zeuxis approached the painting 
to exhibit it to Parrhasius, and desired him to remove the curtain ! 
But he was soon compelled to acknowledge himself defeated, 
since he had only deceived birds, but his antagonist had deceived 
an experienced artist. » 

Another story is related of Zeuxis, of rather a novel character, 
and which is well authenticated. He painted a boy with a bas- 
ket of grapes, to which the birds, as before, resorted. But this 
gave him, very properly, great dissatisfaction. He reasoned that 
the painting must be a failure, for had the similitude been in both 
cases equal, the birds would have been deterred by fear of the 
boy, from approaching the picture ! 

Protogenes, an early painter and statuary, occupied seven years 
in finishing the picture of Ialysus, a celebrated huntsman, sup- 
posed to have been the son of Apollo, and the founder of Rhodes. 
During all this time the painter lived only upon the simplest diet, 
.winking to thus elevate his powers of conception and execution, 
but he could not satisfy himself, and was overcome with despair. 
He was to represent in the piece a dog panting, and with froth at 
his mouth, but this, after an hundred vain attempts to do, he was 
about to give up in despair, and in a fit of anger threw his sponge 
upon the piece. Chance brought to perfection what the labors 
of the artist could not accomplish ; the fall of the sponge upon 
the picture represented the froth at the mouth of the dog in the 
most perfect manner, and the piece was universally admired. 

Apelles, who flourished in the time of Alexander the Great, 
never permitted a day to pass without drawing at least one line 
in the exercise of his art. He was accustomed, when he had 
completed any one of his pieces, to expose it in some public 
place to the view of the passers-by, and seating himself behind it, 


to hear the remarks that were made. On one of these occasions 
a shoemaker censured the ‘painter for having given one of the 
slippers a less number of ties than it ought to have. Apelles, 
knowing the man must be correct in the line of his own calling, 
corrected the error. The next day the shoemaker passed again, 
and emboldened by his success, began to criticize one of the legs, 
when Apelles indignantly put forth his head and desired him to 
confine his decisions to the slippers. . 
Giotto di Bondini, an Italian artist, was an humble shepherd in 
his youth. Cimabue, an eminent artist of the period, saw a sim- 
ple figure that the boy Giotto drew with rude stones upon the 
rock, and persuaded him to become his pupil. The lad soon 
equalled and even surpassed his master, but they continued 
friends. While he was yet a mere boy in his master’s studio, he 
painted a fly with such skill upon the nose of a portrait which 
Cimabue was engaged upon, that when his master was about to 
continue his work, he made several vain efforts to dislodge the 


insect before he discovered the trick. 

Salvator Rosa was forced, at the outset of his career of art, to 
sell his pictures in the streets of Naples, but after he became cele- 
brated he charged the most exorbitant prices for his simplest efforts. 
A person of great wealth had been long in treaty with him for a 
large landscape, and every time he came, Salvator raised the price 
one hundred crowns. The gentleman expressed his surprise at 
last, but the painter told him that with all his riches he could not 
purchase it, and to put an end to his importunity, destroyed the 
picture before his eyes ! 

Gottfried Mind, a celebrated Swiss painter, was called the Ra- 
phael of cats, and no painter before him ever succeeded in repre- 
senting with so much naturalness the mingled humility and fierce- 
ness, suavity and cunning, which the appearance of this animal 
presents, or the grace of its various postures in action or repose, 


His attachment was unbounded towards the living animals he so 
delighted to represent, and he kept numbers of them ever about 
him. Sometimes a favorite cat occupied his lap and two or three 
kittens were perched upon his shoulders, or reposed in the hollow 
formed at the back of his neck, while sitting in a stooping posture 
at the table. He would remain for hours in this position, fearing 
to move lest he should disturb his favorites and interrupt the 
music of their complacent purring. 

Salvator Rosa exhibited a picture by a surgeon which the acad- 
emicians of St. Luke had rejected merely because the artist was 
not a painter by profession. Crowds of artists came to sec it, 
and it was highly praised by those ignorant of its origin. When 
Salvator was asked who painted it, he answered: “A person 
whom the painters of St. Luke proscribed because he was a pro- 
fessional surgeon. I think they have acted unwisely—for had he 
been admitted into their academy, they would have had the ad- 
vantage of his skill in setting the distorted and broken limbs that 
so often disfigure their exhibitions.” 


Fuseli, the painter and keeper of the Royal Academy, London, 
was very passionate, though easily quicted. On one occasion he 
flew into his room in a storm of passion, and having cooled down, 
was anxious to return to the council, but the door was locked and 
the key gone. ‘“‘Sam!’’ he shouted to the porter, “Sam Strow- 
ager, they have locked me in like a blasted wild beast—bring 
crowbars and break open the door!” The porter—a sagacious 
old man, who knew the trim of the keeper, whispered through 
the key-hole, “ Feel in your pocket, sir.” Fuseli did so, and un- 
locking the door, with a loud laugh, exclaimed; “ What a fool! 
Never mind—I’ll to the council and soon show them they are 
greater asses than myself.” 

Fuseli once looking on a carved serpent with its tail in its 
mouth as an emblem of eternity, said to the sculptor: “the idea 
is common-place, you must find something new.” “ How shall I 
find something new?” asked the dull-witted carver. “ Nothing 
easier,” said Fuseli, “I'll help you to it. When I went away to 
Rome, I left two fat men cutting fat bacon in St. Martin’s lane ; 
in ten years’ time I returned and found the two fat men cutting 
fat bacon still; twenty years more have passed, and there the two 
fat fellows cut the fat flitches the same as ever. Carve them! if 
they don’t look like an image of eternity, I wot not what does.” 


Morland was well descended. In his earlier and better days, a 
lawyer came to inform him that he was heir to a baronetcy, and 
advised him to assert his. claim. ‘‘Sir George Morland!” said 
the painter—“ it sounds well, but it wont do. Plain George Mor- 
land will always sell my pictures, and there is more honor in 
being a fine painter than in being a fine gentleman.” 

On one occasion a pert young coxcomb sitting to Gilbert Stu- 
art for his portrait, stole a glance at the canvass, and exclaimed : 
“Why, it has no eyes!” Stuart coolly replied: “It is not nine 
days old yet,”—of course referring to the time when a puppy first 
opens its optics. . 

William Hogarth was apprenticed to an engraver on plate. 
Going out one day with some companions on a pleasure excur- 
sion to Highgate hill, they stepped into a public house where a 
quarrel was going on. One of the disputants struck the other 
with a quart pot on the head, which cut him severely. His coun- 
tenance and contortions were so comical that Hogarth, catching 
up a piece of charcoal, scrawled his image on the wall, and the 
likeness was so capital that every one laughed, and good fecling 
was instantly restored. 

A nobleman, not famous for his beauty, having left his portrait 
unpaid for on Hogarth’s hands, the painter obtained the money by 
sending the following note : 

“Mr. Hogarth’s dutiful respects to Lord ——. Finding he does 
not mean to have the picture drawn for him, Lord is informed 


azain of Mr. Hogarth’s pressing necessity for money. If, there- 
fore, his lordship does not send for it in three days, it will be 
disposed of, with the addition of a tail and some other append- 


Surore, bat @ 


ages, to Mr. Pau, the famous wild beast man, Mr. Hogarth 
having given that gentleman a conditional promise of it for his 
exhibition.” 

When Chantrey, the sculptor, young and unfriended, sent his 
bust of Horne Tooke to the exhibition of the Royal Academy, its 
merit caught the eye of Nollekins, who examined it from every 
point of view, and then exclaimed : “ There’s a fine, a very fine 
work; let the man who made it be known: remove one of my 
busts and put this one in its place, for it well deserves it.” Often 
afterwards, when desired to model a bust, he said in his most per- 
suasive way, “ Go to Chantrey—he’s the man for a bust—he'll 
make a good bust for you. I always recommend him.” — This 
absence of professional jealousy on the part of the great sculptor 
is a fine trait in his character. 

The following anecdote was related of Gilbert Stuart by Judge 
Hopkinson. Lord Mulgrave employed Stuart to paint the por. 
trait of his brother, General Phipps, previous to his going abroad, 


On seeing the picture, which he did not until it was finished, Mul. 
grave exclaimed, “I see insanity in that face !’’ The general went 
to India, and the first account his brother had of him was that of 
his committing suicide from insanity. It is thus that the real 
painter dives into the recesses of his sitter’s mind, and displays 
strength or weakness upon the canvass, while the mere mechanic 
makes a map of the man. Hawthorne has wrought from the above 
anecdote a most thrilling tale, entitled the ‘“ Prophetic Pictures.” 

A well known painter of this city, now deceased, once had occa- 
sion to paint the portrait of a sea captain. Observing his sitter 
to fidget considerably in his seat, he inquired the reason, and re- 
ceived for reply that he was an inveterate smoker, and could not 
sit quiet without he had a cigar in his mouth. ‘‘ Can you paint 
me smoking ?” he asked. ‘“ O, certainly!’ said the painter, who 
was a bit of a wag. Very much delighted, the captain hauled 


out a cigar, lighted it, and with this assistance, went through the 
operation with commendable resignation. But when the portrait 
was finished, and he came to inspect it, judge of his horror when 
he beheld an enormous cigar protruding from the lips of his 
“ counterfeit presentment,” while clouds of dense smoke obscured 
the background of the painting! The painter innocently asked 
the occasion of his agitation. “ You have made a mistake,” said 


the captain, “I didn’t want you to represent me smoking, but 
only to allow me the privilege of doing so while I was sitting to 
you. Can’t you alter it?” ‘It will be a long job,” replied the 
painter, “but if you will give me ten dollars additional, I will 
try to change it to suit.” To this the captain agreed; and the 
moment he was gone, the tricky painter wiped off the cigar and 
smoke with a sponge, to the great delight of the sitter, who came 
for it the next day, perfectly innocent of the trick which had been 
played upon him. 


» 


NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


A Ilaxn-Boox or Proverss. Edited by Henry G. Bony. London. 1855. 

limo. pp. 583. 

This volume is the latest of Bohn’s antiquarian series, and 4s a work of 
great interest and value. It not only contains all Ray’s collection of English 
and foreign proverbs, but many proverbs and proverbial sayings which the 
editor has gleaned as the fruit of extensive research. It has been well observed 
that ‘‘ proverbs are the flower of popular wit, and the treasures of popular 
wisdom.’ They are interesting in many points of view, as illustrating, in 
many cases, national customs and history, as valuable for their intrinsic 
merit, as suggestions to thought. Many of them sparkle with the essence of 
oper nh Coming down to us, in most cases, orally, the attrition of time 

s reduced their wit and ideas to that brevity which is the soul of the former, 
and which ensures their retention by the memory. The collection before us 
is very complete, and the book is really a valuable addition to our literary 
stores. It is for sale in this city by Messrs. Crosby & Nichols, where Bohn's 
other publications, all excellent, may be obtained. 


Ups axp Downs: or, Silver Lake Sketenes. By Cousin Cicety. Tilustrated. 
New York: J.C. Derby. Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co. 12mo. pp. d4l. 
A collection of pleasant sketches from the pen of a writer who has already 

won a name by previous efforts. It is evident that her pen-drawings are 

sketches from nature, and pot copies of copies. as are too many modern 
works of fiction. A writer who keeps actual life in view, rarely makes an 
entire failure ; if the mirror be steadily held up to nature, pleasant images are 
reflected, even though the plate be not perfectly true or perfectly polished. 

A vein of humor runs through these stories, of a kind always acceptable to 

readers. 


New Music. Oliver Ditson, 115 Washington Street. 


Among the new issues of this popular publisher are the following :—‘‘ Repeat 
Polka.”’ by R. Poulton; ‘ Harvard Schottische,”” by George B. Ware; 
“TL Abbandono,” the fifth of a series under the title of ‘‘ Bouquet de Florence, 
by Harrison Millard ; and the ‘‘ Sea Side Polka,” by J. H. Howe. Mr. Ditson 
is constantly getting out something new. 


Mmmanva Exuior: or, The Voice of the Spirit. By 8. H.M. Philadelphia: 
- Lippincott, Grambo & Co. 1855. pp. 308. 

A highly imaginative work of fiction, written with power and quite readable 
For sale by Redding & Co. 


Wensrer’s Dicrionary. Unabridged Edition. 1367 pp. quarto. George & 

Charles Merriam, Springfield, Mass. 

This standard work, ornamented with a fine steel likeness of the learned 
textoegeapher who is its compiler, has been laid upon our table by the pub- 
lishers. The full and accurate character of this work has been too often at 
tested to by eminent names to require any labored vindication at our hands. 
A good dictionary is as necessary in every family household. and every wet 
cantile establishment, as it is in every school-house in the land. 


UNIVERSALIST QUARTERLY AND GENERAL Review. Vol XII. No.1. Boston: 

A. Tompkins. 

This long-established work keeps up its interest and high character, and the 
present number, the first of a new volume, commences the year with rene 
energy. It contains no fewer than eight articles, and a large number of well- 
written literary notices from the pen of the editor, Hosea Ballou, 2d. 


Sprerrvauism. By Joan W. Epmonps and Groror T. Dextzr, M.D. Vol. Il. 
New York: Partridge & Brittan. 1855. 8vo. pp. 546. 


There are said to be 100,000 believers in spiritual revelations in the United 
States. If so. this work of Judge Edmonds and Dr. Dexter will not lack read- 
ers. We confess that, from a cursory examination of the contents. we cap di* 
cover no intrinsic evidence of the spiritual origin of the communications ¢0?- 
tained in it. If Voltaire dictated what is attributed to him, then Voltaire i# 
not the author of the published works which bear his name. A little more 
dramatic effect would have been imparted to Cardinal Wolsey, if he had beet 
made to use the language of the time in which he lived. The media generally 
lack dramatic talent. We have read the sorriest drivel put into the mouth of 
Daniel Webster. and stuff attributed to Napoleon Bonaparte more vapid tha? 
a schoolboy’s posits But we are outsiders; if we had only faith, ¥ 
might think all these things immensely fine. 


Mosio—Opera or ErnAni.—Oliver Diteon, the well-known and long est” 
lished music publisher, No. 115 Washington Street, has just issued a v! 
handsome quarto edition of Verdi's popular opera of Ernani, containir, bd 
synopsis of the libretto, and the music and words, in English and Italian ae} 
entire work. The style of the publication is very commendable. It is pr 
in music type of such clearness and elegance, that it P favorably th 
the engraved music of a few years back. The present taste for music ots 

‘i thusiasm,) has ted a d d for works of 1 
order, and we know of no place in the city where a better assortment *Y 
found than at Mr. Ditson’s, which is quite an institution.. : , 
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MATURIN M. BALLOU, EpirTor PrRopRIETOR. 
FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE, Assistant Eprror. 


POPULAR AMUSEMENTS HERE AND THERE. 

Bourcicault and Miss Agnes Robertson have been playing suc- 
cessfully at the South.—— Laura Keene has returned to the 
United States from California. The Pyne operatic troupe has 
been wonderfully successful in New York. Louisa is a charming 
singer. Kimball and Barry have both produced splendid 
scenic pieces. —— A splendid diorama of the overland mail route, 
which has made a fortune for its proprietors in England, is coming 
to this country. —— So is Mrs. Gibbs, who gives literary and 


masical entertainments, ——Fanny Kemble was very successful 


with her readings at the Marylebone Institute, London. —-A 
new play called ‘‘ The Czarina,” from the prolific pen of Scribe, 
with Rachel for the heroine, has been successfully played at the 
Theatre Francais, Paris. Five hundred and fifty new pieces 
were played in Paris during the last year. The French dramat- 
ists supply their own stage, the English, and, incidentally, the 
American. —— Grisi and Mario declare themselves more than 
delighted with their visit to Boston. It was both profitable and 
pleasant. Mr. Willard is now putting the People’s Thea- 
tre (late Howard Athenzeum) in the most complete condition for 
the coming season. Banvard’s “ Holy Land,” on exhibition at 
Horticultural Hall, is being visited by thousands. Mr. Bu- 
chanan has been personating his role of Shaksperian characters at 
the National Theatre, in this city, with good success. 


A Hero.—In Wade's fine picture of the fight between the 


Constitution and the Guerriere, in our present number, a sailor is 
seen nailing the flag to the mast of the American frigate. This 
is no fancy incident. When the stars and stripes were shot away 
from the Constitution’s main-top-gallant-mast-head, John Hogan, 
a young sailor, ascended amidst a shower of bullets, and fastened 
the flag to the mast, where it soon waved in triumph. This brave 
fellow was alive a few years ago, and enjoyed a pension for his 
intrepidity. 


“Tne Secrets or THE Ceirs.”’—We shall commence in our 
next namber but one a story of real life, thus entitled, from the pen 
of Professor (now Reverend) J. H. IncrawaM, one of the most cor. 
rect and fascinating writers of the times. This series of articles 
is from Mr. Ingraham’s personal experience as chaplain of the 
Western penitentiaries, and will be read with great interest. The 
popular author of “Lafitte,” ‘The Quadroon,” etc., is welcome 
to our colamns. 

‘ooo - 

Pay your Postace.—No letters addressed to this establish- 
ment are taken from the post-office unless pre-paid. Those who 
have addressed us without paying postage, will therefore under- 
stand the reason why they have received no response. 

E. L. Davenrort.—This favorite and versatile American actor, 
we observe, is performing a highly successful engagement at the 
Broadway Theatre, New York. 


> 


SPLINTERS. 


+++» Hon. Lucien B. Chase, formerly member of Congress, has 
written a play for Julia Dean, called “The Spirit of ’76.” 
-++. Prince Albert is bald on the top of his head—a very im- 
portant piece of news brought by the last steamer. 
.. It is said that a fillibustering expedition has actually 
sailed for Cuba—but nobody believes the assertion. 
..+. Gov. Bigler, of California, thinks paper made from the 
tule plant will supply the printer’s tools of trade. 
-++. Mrs. Otis, of this city, has another work nearly ready for 
the press. “ The Barclays ” sold immensely. 
-.. “The Invisible Prince ” draws visible tokens of public 
approbation into the treasury of the Boston. 
---. The Baptist churches of Hamburg, Germany, have de- 
cided that smoking is a “ Christian liberty.” 
.++. Mr, Saxe has been lecturing in Pennsylvania with prodi- 
gious success. He is popular everywhere. 
+++. Ole Bull is making an effort to give the opera a perma- 
nhency in New York. “ Hard road to travel.” 
-+». A Yankee school girl lost her veil in the river at Rayn- 
ham—chased it on a cake of ice—caught it. 
++. The extortion of black mail by scribblers, in Great Britain, 
is punishable by imprisc t in houses of correction. 
-++. Forrest has been playing an engagement in Providence, 
R. I. His name is sure to draw wherever it is up. 
+++. The Misses Warner, author of “Wide, Wide World,” 
and “Dollars and Cents” have each a new novel ready. 
-++. Three boys in New York stole tickets to see the play of 
Jack Sheppard. Great moral drama, Jack Sheppard ! 
-+». A “bearded ball” was given at Chicago, lately. All the 
gentlemen wore hirsute appendages to their chins. 
+++. Mrs. Le Vert, the famous southern lady, is going to make 
the tour of the world. She’ll conquer it. 
-++. Mrs. Cunningham, of the National Theatre, had a success- 
ful benefit lately. She is a pleasing actress. 
+++. Kimball has been holding “The Magic Mirror” up to 
Japanese nature at his justly popular Museum. 
+++. A prairie farm will pay for itself three times over before 


MARCH. 
This boisterous month is down on us again, welcome as the 
first of spring, unwelcome from its roughness and rowdyism. The 


prediction down the column of figures that represent the days, 
“ They can 
sce as far through a mill-stone as any one—and they know that 
the lion and the lamb stand guard at either end of this turbu- 
lent month, and that the former is sure to howl before the thirty- 
one days are expended. It is said that Romulus named this 
month after Mars, his reputed father, and if so, he showed his 
judgment, for it certainly deserved to be dedicated to the god of 
battles. Thomson says : 


** As yet the trembling year is unconfirmed, 
And winter oft at eve resumes the breeze, 
Chills the pale morn, and bids his driving sleeta 
Deform the day delightless ; so that scarce 
The bittern knows his time with bill ungulfed 
To shake the sounding marsh; or, from the shore 
The plovers when to scatter o'er the heath, 
And sing their wild notes to the listening waste.” 


We don’t wonder that hares go mad in this month, or that its 
ides were selected by the “lean and hungry Cassius” and his 
fellow red-republicans for putting their bowie-knives into the 
heart of the foremost man of all the Roman world. 

March has been called spring, but it is a sort of debateable 
ground whereon winter and spring fight it out, the former only 
yielding after a tough struggle. This is the season in which 
Barney Buntline confessed to his friend Billy Bowline how he 
“ pitied all unhappy folks ashore.” 

“ My eyes! what tiles and chimney-pots about thcir heads are falling!” 


Bat your full-blooded March gale is a terrible fellow—uncom- 
fortable, lawless, incorrigible. He has no sort of respect for the 


“ signs of the times,” but wrenches them off their hooks and irons 
as dexterously and remorselessly as a Scotch “hen-wife” wrings 
the neck off an antediluvian rooster, doomed to the market or the 
pot. 

A peculiar antipathy has this same “rude Boreas, blustering 
railer,” to hats and umbrellas. Swaggering round Park Street 
corner, he comes plump against an old gentleman beating up 
with a bran new beaver, and close-reefed umbrella, now and then 
luffing, and anon bearing away, making short tacks to starboard 
and larboard. Whew! away goes the umbrella, whirling up Park 
Street steeple like a Salem witch on a broomstick, and away goes 
the hat, skimming over mud-puddles, insanely bent on escaping, 


Hamilton Place—comes raving down past our office—finds our 
block letter sign as impregnable as Sebastopol, and gluts his rage 
on the awnings in Tremont Street, tearing them all to rags, as 
second-rate actors do passions on the stage in spite of Hamlct’s 
directions, and finally goes roaring off to flutter the white sails in 
the offing. Such is a faint likeness of a March wind, unloved of 
maidens fair, whose silks it ruffles, and whose complexion it 
darkens, but still the 1ude herald of those vernal gales, gentle and 
caressing, that shall wake the violet from its slumbers, and the 
snow-drop from its couch. 

THE BOSTON POST. 

We hazard nothing in saying that this long established, and 
favorite daily journal is one of the best business and commercial 
papers in this country. Mr. Greene, who has sat in the editorial 
chair since we were a primary schoolboy, is a model man in his 
profession. He is astaunch politician, yet a consistent one, the 
columns of the Post being often caustic, but never bitter, while its 
manner of sustaining a political defeat, or heralding party suc- 
cess, is inimitable. There must always be intrinsic merit in an 
establishment which can look back upon its success through so 
many years of unchanged purpose, as the Post cando. Mr. 
Beals, of the business department, is a man who has commanded 
success by deserving it. 


Ovr “Frencu” Goops.—At a trial before a Parisian tribu- 
nal of a trader arrested for selling German percussion caps with 
the marks of Goupillat & Co., a French manufacturer, it was proved 
that a large proportion of the goods which go to the United States 
bearing the brands of French goods, are in fact the production of 
the cheaply worked manufactories of the German States. They 
are made in Germany or Switzerland, and as French goods sell 
best in the United States, are marked with the names of some 
prominent French manufacturers, and then sent here via France. 

¢ 

Supscrifixe ror a Parer.—The only proper way to sub- 
seribe for, or obtain any paper, is to communicate with the office 
of publication direct. Enclose your subscription to the publisher, 
and look with suspicious eye on any person who represents him- 
self as a travelling agent! 


+ > 


A Hir.—The most popular publication ever issued from this 
establishment is the Valentine Supplement to the Pictorial. If 
we had published double the number we did, every one would 
have been sold. 


Nover.—Jullien’s latest musical eccentricity is a quadrille, in 
which he introduces the most popular nursery airs, with imitations 
of infantine screams, laughter, coughing, sneezing, and bawling. 


>—- 


“Tue Prisstess.”—Expectation is on the qui vive touching 
Mr. Sargent’s new play at the Boston Theatre. 


it can be cleared of its timber. Tempting to emigrants. 


Next Weex.—We have an admirable number forthcoming. 


almanac makers are perfectly safe in stringing their stereotyped | 


and the old gentleman after it bare-headed, frantic, despairing. | 
Next he pitches into a little boy, without the slightest provocation, | 
and knocks him into the middle of the fruit shop at the corner of | 


BETWEEN OURSELVES. 

Many of our correspondents persist in addressing us as Rev. M. 
M. Ballou, a prefix to which we have not the shadow of a right, 
though we are descended from, and connected with, a somewhat 
| ministerial family, numbering, we believe, eleven individuals of 
that profession in its circle of living members. And while upon 
this egotistical theme, there is another item that we may be ex- 
cused for referring to, in order to set right some of our subscribers, 
who have taken sufficient interest in the “ Pictorial” to address 
us congratulatory letters upon its improvement and business 
success. 

Among these kindly meant and acceptable epistles, we observe 
several which speak of our connection with the “ Pictorial” as 
being a new enterprise, and a novel field of labor. To such 
(though we think their number must be comparatively small) it 
is proper to state, that the present editor and proprietor of the 
paper, M. M. Ballou, has been connected with it from the hour 
of its birth, preparing, arranging, and editing it from the very first 
number to that now in the reader’s hands—a period which has 
extended over seven entire volumes of our illustrated journal. 

Moral.—Let no one, therefore, address us as Reverend, nor set 
us down as a novice in our peculiar calling. 


eee 


A LITERARY CELEBRITY. 

George William Curtis, the popular lecturer and magazine 
writer, author of “‘ Nile Notes,” ‘“‘ Lotus Eating,” ‘‘ The Howadji 
in Syria,” and the “ Potiphar papers,” was born at Providence, 
R. I., in the year 1824. He received an excellent school, but not 
a collegiate, education. His whole life, however, has been devo- 
ted to self-culture. When about eighteen he joined the Brook 
Farm enthusiasts, and remained with them a year and a half. 
Hawthorne alludes to him in the preface to his “ Blithedale Ro- 
mance ” as the “ brilliant Howadji.” During a tour of four years 
in Europe, he contributed his first impressions of the countries he 
visited to the New York Courier and Enquirer, and Tribune ; 
but his books of travel contain his views and memories, elabor- 
ated, polished, sparkling with originality and imagery, and clothed 
in a fresh and delightful style. Mr. Curtis is a copious contribu- 
tor to Putnam’s Magazine. 

Tue Soutn Ciockx.—The original Old South clock was 
purchased in the year 1768, of Gawen Brown, at a cost of some- 
thing over $300, which sum was raised by subscriptions from 
ninety gentlemen, in amounts varying from two guineas to one 
dollar each. Such has become the celebrity of the clock on the 
Old South church, that almost any time-piece which is not “right 
| by the Old South,” is deemed a poor time-keeper. At the time of 
putting up this clock, the “ Old South ” was known as “ Rey. Dr. 
Sewall’s Meeting House.” 


Growth or CaLirornia.—Since the excitement naturally at- 
tendant upon the discovery of gold in California has worn away, 
the increase of the new State has become less and less rapid. 
We learn that the net increase of the population during the year 
1854 by the arrival of passengers on shipboard, was 23,253; and 
of these 15,101 were Chinese. The total gain of the State by im- 
migration from all parts of the world by land and water, could 
not have exceeded 40,000. 


Avyorner Inp1An War.—The Sioux have been so trouble- 
some on the western frontier, that Uncle Sam is going to send 
some of his boys to try if steel and lead will not subdue their 
“ proclivities to murder and horse stealing.” 

Harvarp Cotiece.—The treasurer’s report, just issued, shows 
that the receipts exceed the expenses, and that nearly a million of 
dollars is accumulated in the treasury of this venerable university. 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Miner, Mr. Joel Gray to Miss Elvira W. Drury; 
by Rev. Mr. Beecher, Mr. G. D. Witherell to Miss Annie Gross, of Province- 
town; by Rev. Mr. Burrill, Mr. 8. Augustus Bemis, of Springfield, to Miss 
Francis A. Burdick; by Rev. Dr. Adams, Mr. James Kenda! to Miss Mary 
Elizabeth B. Harris; by Rev. Mr. Fuller. Mr. Charles H. Pratt to Miss Rachel 
Maria Williams; by Rev. Mr. Frothingham. John 8. Holmes, Esq. to Miss 
Annie Keenan. of Lynnfield.—At Charlestown, by Rev. Mr. Tappan, Mr. 
George Kibbee to Miss Sarah B. D. Sanborn.—At Chelsea, by Rev. Mr. Leon- 
ard, Mr. Josiah H. Batchelder to Miss Catherine H. Tilden.—At Cambridge, 
by Rev. Mr. Ware, Mr. Thomas W. Jennings to Miss Martha M. Hathaway.— 
At Melrose, by Rev Mr. Webber. Mr. Benjamin Baker to Miss Mary E. Jackson. 
—At Watertown. by Rev. Mr. Tillotson, Mr. Henry W. Griswold to Miss Eliza 
A. Bacon.—At Hingham, by Rev. Mr. Richardson, Mr. Kobert Burr, of Bos- 
ton, to Miss Harriet Howard.—At Salem, by Rev. Mr. Mills, Mr. Robert H. 
Carey to Mias Elizabeth M. Hemoun; by Rev. Mr. Carlton, Mr. John H. Ayer 
to Misa Theresa Cogswell.—At Lowell, by Rev. Mr. Eddy. Mr. Calvin Harris. 
of Dracut, to Miss Harriet M. Williams, of Manchester, N. H —At New Bed- 
ford, by Kev. Mr. Thomas, Mr. Samuel A. Hardy to Miss Rhoda 8. Dunbar.— 
At Fall River, by Rev. Mr. Bronson, Mr. John Hammond to Miss Clarissa E. 
Battery.—At Springfield. by Rev. Dr. Osgood. Rev. Frederick 3. Jewell, of Al- 
bany, to Miss Julia A. Chapin. —At Manchester, Mich., by Rev. Mr. Gilman, 
Mr. M. B. Wallace to Miss C. Morgan. 


DEATHS. 


In this city, Mr. Henry Rogers, printer, 69; Mr. Henry Rogers, Jr.. of the firm 
of Henry & Charles 0. Rogers, proprietors of the Boston Journal. 48; Mr. Fran- 
cis J. Nourse, 45; Mr. Edward Renouf, 73; Widow Sarah Blake, 98: Mrs. 
Mary B. Blake, 50: Mre. Mary A., wife of Mr. Reuben A. Tuttle. 24: Mrs. 
Susan K.. wife of Mr. Charles 8. Lynch, 24; Mr. Lorenzo T. Lewis, 37: Mrs. 
Esther Rowe, 66.—At Charlestown. Mr. George A. Lawton, 48.—At Roxbury, 
Mr. Abel Moore. 78.—At Dorehester. Mrs. Annie Caroline Greenwood, 17; Mr. 
James Lewis. 72.—At Jamaica Plain, Miss Mary Jane Barnard, 24.—At Brigh- 
ton, Widow Susanna Champney, 94.—At Somerville. Mrs Abigail Burdenshaw, 
late of Cohasset, 87.—At Salem, Widow Elizabeth Cavendish, 75; Mrs. Mary 
Leavitt, 31.—At Newburyport, Mrs. Harriet Maria Currier, 21.—At Hawley, 
Mrs. Asenath Campbell, 94.— At Pittsfield. Mr. Thomas O’Brien, 80.—At Hy- 
annis, Capt. Zenas Gage, 96.—At Brookfield, Mr. William Thompson, 33.—At 
Charlestown, N.H., Mr. Nathaniel Chellis. a revolutionary pensioner, 94.— 
At Williamsville, Conn., Rev. Wm. T. Anderson, 28.—At Kennebunk. Me., Mr. 
Francis Henry Perkins, of Boston, printer, 31.—At Waterford, Me.. Mr. Jona- 
than Plummer, 87; Mrs. Sarah Whitney. 92.—At North Becket, Me., Samuel 
Goodwin, Esq., 91.—At Williamsburg, L.I., Hon. Herman Knickerbocker. 76. 
—At New York, James 0. Ward, Esq.. formerly of Brookline.—At Washing- 
ton. D. C., Steplien Pleasanton, Fifth Auditor U. 8. Treasury, 79. 
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JOHN COLLINS WARREN, 
THE PHYSICIAN AND SURGEON. 

The portrait which accompanies this arti- 
cle is that of a gentleman second to none in 
the profession he adorns, and no less esteem- 
ed for his private virtues than for his skill 
and scientific learning. John C. Warren 
was born in Boston, August 1, 1778, in the 
midst of the revolutionary war, in the early 
part of which great drama, his uncle, Gen- 
eral Joseph Warren, fell, a volunteer, at 
Bunker Hill, repeating with his last breath 
the sentiment, “it is pleasant and fitting to die 
for one’s country.” His father, like his uncle, 
was a physician, on the medical staff of the 
revolutionary army during the war, and the 
first professor of Anatomy in New England. 
John C. Warren’s mother was the daughter 
of Governor Collins, of Rhode Island. He 
received his early classical training at the 
excellent public Latin school of his native 
city, where he obtained the first Franklin 
medal. The distant reader may need to be 
reminded that Dr. Franklin, out of regard to 
his native town of Boston, left a donation, 
by will, to be awarded to the most meritori- 
ous pupils of its public schools, which 
awards are made annually. Dr. Warren en- 
tered Harvard College, from which he grad- 
uated in 1797, in a class numbering fifty-four 
members, most of whom have gone to their 
tong home. Among the living may be men- 
tioned our townsman, Rev. Dr. Jenks, and 
Judge White, of Salem. On leaving the 
university, Dr. Warren gained a knowledge 
of the elements of anatomy at home, and 
then visited Earope, where he entered Guy's 
Hospital in London, as a pupil of William 
and Sir Astley Cooper. He also had the 
privilege of listening to Cline, Abernethy 
and others, who were on the stage in Lon- 
don ; to Dancan, Gregory, etc., of Edinburg, 
and to Cavier and the principal physicians 
and surgeons of Paris. Rare opportunities, 
these, for a young student of medicine of 
this country, at that day, and which he has 
since given evidence that he well improved. 
In the latter part of 1802 Dr. Warren re- 
turned to Boston and immediately entered 
into the fall -practice of medicine and sur- 
gery. In 1806 he was chosen recording sec- 
retary of the Massachusetts Medical Society, 
and the same year was chosen adjunct pro- 


fessor of anatomy, in connection with the 


university of Cambridge, as colleague to his 
father. Through the influence of the Drs. 
Warren and others, a branch medical school 
was established in Boston in 1810 Dr. 
Warren exerted an important influence in 
establi~hing that useful institution, the Mas- 
sachusetts General Hospital. He was sur- 
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geon in the hospital department fur many years, an office that he 
resigned in 1853, on which occasion the trustees presented him a 
vote of thanks, and placed his bust in their hall. At the death of 
his father, in 1815, the subject of this notice assumed the full du- 
ties of professor and lecturer in connection with Harvard College. 
It may be stated here that the first anatomical lectures in Boston 
were given mn 1809, over the shop of a chemisi, No. 49 Maribo- 
boro’ Street, and the first dissecting room was opened in the same 
place by Dr. J.C. Warren. Not to mention all the important 
offices that Dr. Warren has filled, it may be mentioned that he 
has been president of the setts Temperance Societ 

since 1827, and that he was at the head of the Massachusetts Med- 
ical Society from 1832 to 1834. In 1847 he was chosen ident of 
the Boston Society of Natural History, an office that he now fills 
with the enthusiasm of earlier years. In the same year that he 
was clected to this office, he resigned his place as professor of 
anatomy and surgery, and soon after presented his very valuable 
anasomical museum to Harvard University, for the-benefit of the 
medical school; and with it the sum of five thousand dollars to 
keep it in order. He was chosen the third president of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association, and delivered the annual address b« fore 


Among his popu- 
lar usefal or curi- 
ous books may be 
mentioned “ Phy- 
sical Education 
and the preserva- 
tion of Health,” 
and his “ Descrip- 
tion of an Egyp- 
tian Mammy.” A 
large volume that 
he published in 
1852 was “The 
Mastodon Gigan- 
teus of North 
_Amcrica.” Anoth- 
er large volume 
that he is about to 
issue is the “ Ge- 
nealogy of the 
Warren Family. 
It is to be beauti- 
fully’ printed and 
illustrated. Dr. 


dition, been a great 
collector of every- 
thing, without re- 
gard to cost, that 


sils of our own and other countrics, et 
In this department of natural history p; 
Warren has, besides, a large private" building 
full of objects of wonder, prominent among 
which is the skeleton of that monster, th 
mastodon, discovered a few years ago jy 
Newhurg, N. Y., and also of the largest ¢. 
ephant that was ever in this country. Thy 
mastodon frame work reminds one of a 
unrigged ship. Indeed, it apparently wy 
among animals what the Great Republic jy 
among ships. So enormous is the size, thy 
the skeleton of the elephant seems like a pig. 
my frame beside it. But the medical may 
needs something more in the department ¢ 
instruments, in order to rise to the head of 
his profession. And this Dr. Warren has in 
the shape of one of the best private lilrarig 
in this city, which he has been collecting fo 
more than half a century. The library js 
now estimated to contain six thousand yo. 
umes, many of them very rare, and of val. 
uable editions, One beauty of it is the per. 
fect arrangement of the books. In th 
library proper, which was constructed for 
the there are more than three thov- 
sand volumes arranged in Gases. Here is, 
case devoted to Anatomy, and next to it js 
one on surgery. Then come medicine, nat- 
ural history, theology, classical literature, 
history, general science and miscellany. 
another large room, overlooking the Com- 
mon, is a collection of nearly as many mor 
books, devoted to medicine chiefly. That 
the proprietor is a very systematic man may 
be seen at once, by the order of his library, 
The stranger that beholds the books could 
learn this characteristic of the surg: on with. 
out asking a question. Dr. Warren his 
many other curiosities at his residence, some 
of which are of national interest. He po 
sesses the very psalm book (a beautiful copy 
of an arcienc edition) that was found ina 
vocket of General Warren, after he fell a 

unker Hill, He also possesses the skull 
of an old Roman, one of the Pratorian 
guard, and many kindred objects, interesting 
to the antiquarian and scholar. If Dr. War 
ren owes something to birth and carly ad- 
vantages of education, he owes yet more to 
the unremitting and systematic labor by 
which he has developed his genius since be 
left the shades of his alma mater, School 
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to his anatomical 
museum that he 
gave to Harvard 
College, a gift val- 
ued at $10,000. 
His natural history 
collection is, with- 
out doubt, more 
valuable. It is 
supposed to be the 
most extensive of 
any in this section 
of the country, 
if any private 
collection equals it 
on this side of the 
Atlantic. His 
dwelling, on Park 
Street, seems to be 
almost literally a 
museum of Nat- 
ural History. 
Three good sized 
rooms present 
large specimens of 
rocks, marked with 
the tracks of vari- 
ous birds—the ge- 
ologist only knows 
how long ago, and 
various specimens 
of the mastodon, 
monster egys, fos- 
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and colleges but point out the path to indi 
viduals, the commencement of the road that 
leads to fame. Dr. Warren’s whole life has 
been a life of close study and severe labor; 
and but for the regularity of his habits, in 
which physicians do not always set an exam- 
ple, he must long ago have sunk under his 
self imposed burthens. His literary labor 
have been chiefly performed early in the day, the doctor having 
been, from principle, an early riser throughout his life. He is now 
seventy-six years of age, yet scarcely any citizen appears mor 
regularly in the streets. His love for his profession seems unabat- 
ed, and his skill is constantly at the service of the suffering. Dur- 
ing his long life he has found time for religious as well as_profes- 
sional duties. He was one of the first vestrymen of St. Paul's 
Church, in this city, and a constant worshipper since its founda 
tion. His career may well be cited to young men as an example 
worthy of imitation. No man has more faithfully administered 
the talent committed to him than the subject of this sketch. 


VIEWS IN GETTIYSRURG, PA. 

The accompanying engravings represent two institations which 
confer celebrity on the town of Gettysburg, Pa. Gettysburg is 
situated in Adams County, at a distance of about one hundred 
miles from Philadelphia. The illustration below is an accurate de- 
lineation of Pennsylvania College. The college building is of 
the Doric architecture, and consists of a centre building and two 
wings, suite and projections. It is four stories high. ‘The edifice 
is of brick, and the whole exterior is painted white. The other 
picture represents the Theological Seminary of the General Synod 
of the Evangelical Lutheran Church in the United States. — It was 
established in 1825. The chairman of the faculty is Samuel 5. 
Schmucker, D. D., and Charles P. Krauth, D. D., is professor of 
theology and kindred branches of I-arning. It is well endowed, 
has a large library and is in a flourishing condition. The healtl- 
iness of the situation, the moderate expense, the advantages of § 
good library, the acknowledged high standing of the faculty, war 
rant the hope that this institution is destined to become yearly 
more important to the cause of education and religion, and be the 
field where many a young man shall be trained for effective 
usefulness and honor. 
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MARY RUSSELL MITFORD. 

We present our readers on this page with a portrait of this 
lar British authoress, who died in January, at the age of 
sixty-eight, and with a view of her residence, Swallowfield Cot- 
ge, near Reading, in the town of Swallowfield, a pretty village 
y in Berkshire and partly in Wiltshire. The of this 
place is of that sweet and rural character which makes certain 
of English landscape so attractive to the poet and painter. 

=e portrait represents Miss Mitford in the prime of womanhood 
hat to the very last, though worn with suffering, she preserved 
the same sweetness of expression, an indication of that cheerfal 
tmper and placid resignation which endeared her to all who 
came within the charmed circle of her inflaence. A rait in 
olof Miss Mitford, taken at a much more adv: age, was 
exhibited at the Athenseum last summer, and it showed her little 
changed from the period at which our likeness was taken. Miss 
Mitlord was born at 
Alresford, Hampshire, 
in 1787. Her mother 
was an heiress, the 
daughter of Dr. Ashe, a 
gentieman of taste and 
scholarship. Her father 
wasa member of a high- 
ly respectable family, 
the Mitfords of North- 
umberland, and she de- 
scribes him in her “ Re- 
miniscences ” as a hope- 
ful, cheerfal and specu- 
lative man, who made 
every one about him 
love him, though he was 
careless in money mat- 
ters. But this was a 
doting danghter’s delin- 
eation of a father. Since 
her death, one English 
journal at least, the Lon- 
don Daily News, has 
spoken out op plain- 
ly about this amiable 
gentleman. The fact 
appears to be that no 
one loved him, or could 
love him, but his dangh- 
ter, and the attention 
and forlearance shown 
him, were a tribute to 
her worth and not to his 
character. He appears to 
have beena sort of Skim- 
pole, and we might al- 
most believe that Dick- 
ens drew his portrait of 
that “child”’ from Dr. 
Mitford. Yet, with a 
strange infatuation, his 
daughter regarded. him 
much as Turveydrop’s 
offspring looked upon 
that immortal pattern of 
“deportment.”’ Dr. Mit- 
ford spent hisown mon- 
ey and his wife’s for- 
tune; but then he was 
such an unsophisticated 
creature—a mere child! 
Miss Mitford, when a 
child,was presented with 
alottery ticket. It drew 
4 prize of £20,000 ster- 
ling ($100,000), but her 
father wasted it without 
remorse. Other acces- 
sions of fortune came 
from opulent relatives, 
but the father squander- 
ed every guinea he could 
lay his hands upon. 
Finally, when from an 
extravagant style of liv- 
ing, he was compelled 
to come down to a cot- 
tage, and owe his sup- 
ort to his daughter’s 
iterary talent, he was 
so exacting that he re- 
quired her personal at- 
tendance on him all day, 
and it was only when 
she had read him to 
sleep at night, that she 
could resort to her pen, 
and ply it by the light 
of the midnight lamp 
for their mutual mainte- 
hance, This wearing 
toil compelled her to re- 
sort stimulus 
—and she up her 
of laudanum. On her 
father’s death, she aban- 
doned the habit, as the 
Recessity which had 
driven her to it no longer 
existed ; but it was too 
late, the poison had un- : 
dermined her constitution. When Miss Mitford's tation was 
established, her sketches readily commanded three or four guineas 
® page from the magazine publishers, and her income from her 
ren was handsome, for her fancy was fertile, and always obeyed 
‘er call. But her inexorable father was not content with spend- 
ing all of this; being a “ mere child,” and “ignorant of the ways 
the world” (the usual excuse with those worse than useless 
People), he must ran in debt, create embarrassments where there 
— no need of it, and then borrow moncy of the visitors whom 
is daughter's fame attracted to their cottage. No wonder that 
man died “unhonored and anwept, though luckily, un- 
dan, _ Phere are person: in the world who can never accommo- 
their circumstances—whom self-indu!yen:e transforms to ani- 
mals, slaves to their craving appetites, and tyrants to their friends. 
t Miss Mitford’s father persuaded her that he loved her, and 
thought no sacrifice too grest to repay his affection. Miss 
was educated at a Lundon boarding-school, and her first 


work was a volume of published in 1810, which was kindly 
received by the critics and the public. Her ambition led her, at a 
later period, to attempt dramatic composition, and her plays are 
probably her most labored efforts. Yet though they were not 
without merit; though her tragedy of “ Rienzi” made a certain 
sensation, it was those sketches of which she, probably, theaghe 
the least, and which cost her the least perceptible labor, which 


made her reputation, and by which her name will be hereafter | 


known in English literature. We allude to her pictures of “ Our 
Village.” These were transcripts from the life by a native artist, 
who was born among the scenes she so happily describes, and 
whose mind was formed by the sce her pen illustrates. Take 
the pictures of English rural life attempted by our own gifted 
Irving, who never failed on his native soil, and compare them 
with Miss Mitford’s—how dull, how lifeless they appear! Irving 


had the same keen love of the natural. the picturesque, the true, 
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but he was no: “to the manor born.” Miss Mitford, transplanted 
to our shores, could not have described the glorious Hudson, the 
vales of Tarrytown, the hamors of the Dutch population, as Irving 
has done; she wisely chose to paint that with which she was 
familiar, and the world recognized the truth of her portraitares. 
An English paper, speaking of the publication of her early poems, 
says :—* From this period, till within a very few years, her literary 
career was one course of progress and improvement. She will 
not live, however, by her poctry. ‘Rienzi*is her best play, but 
‘Our Village’ is the work by which she will survive. Some one 
called her, not unhappily, ‘a healthy Hannah More.’ Goldsmith’s 
‘Village’ is tinged throughout with a touching melancholy ; 
Crabbe’s ‘ Village’ is one that no cheerful person would wish to 
live in ; bat the ‘ Village’ of Mary Russell Mitford is truly English 
—true to Enzlish life and English scenery, and one in which the 
healthiest mind will find incidents to delight and scenes to solace 


and improve.” For forty-five years Miss Mitford delighted the 


English, and we may add the American public, for her produc- 
tions were read 
in the home of the authoress. If we remember rightly, her tragedy 
of “Rienzi,” the most successful of her plays, was produced in 
this city at the Tremont Theatre, some twenty-five years ago, but 
under whose auspices we cannot call to mind at this moment. It 
abounds with poetic beauties, its language is polished and fluent, 
and many of its situations good ; but it lacks fire, energy and ac- 
tion. It afforded Bulwer some valuable hints for his novel based 
upon the same chain of historical events. The very qualities 
which rendered Miss Mitford so amiable and popular in private 
life, unfitted her for success as a dramatist. The refined and 
tle lady, the current of whose existence was checkered by only 
prosaic though mining cares, not traversed by fierce ions, 
could not conceive the stern strife, the jarrmg of imterests, the 
conflict of rash natares, the dark crimes, the fiery loves and fer- 
vent hates which make 
the warp and woof of 
the stern life-stories that 
we call tragedies. She 
might have succeeded 
better in comedy; and 
yet her placid and gen- 
tle humor was not the 
material to touch an 
audience home, and 
rouse them to instant 
laughter and applause. 
It is only in her village 
sketches that the full ex- 
tent of her abilities was 
displayed. In society 
she won all hearts—her 
gentleness, purity, re- 
finement and cheerfal- 
ness attracting high and 
humble alike. If she 
was loved and admired 
as a writer, she was still 
more loved and admired 
asawoman. The Lon- 
don Athensum closes a 
graceful obituary notice 
of this estimable lady, 
by the following tribute 
to her memory :—“ But 
we must add that Miss 
Mitford's works did not 
represent all her gifts, 
produced as they were 
under sharp pressure, 
and at moments when it 
was fitter that the body 
of a delicate woman 
should have been at rest 
rather than that her fan- 
ey should have been 
ded into exertion. 
er letters were charm- 
ing; her conversation 
was shrewd, racy and 
elegant—fall of perti- 
nence in its allusions— 
full of anecdote im its 
recollections. She was 
a faithful and cheerin 
friend to those she loved. 
She bore op against the 
trials of a hard and ill- 
understood life with a 
sweetness and vivacity 
such as could have made 
strangers imagine that 
there was nothmg to 
bear. She was well read 
m old English and in 
French hiteratare. Not 
long after her father’s 
death her own health, 
which had been shaken 
by her dutifal attend- 
ance on him, began to 
fail; and the illness 
which carried her away 
was slow, painfal and 
dispiritmg. But her 
sweetness of temper and 
her brightness of mind 
never failed her to the 
last, since, only a few 
hours before the news 
of her decease reached 
her friends, they had re- 
ceived greetings and to- 
kens in her own hand- 
writing—showing, not 
merely that the old kind 
heart was not soured by 
suffering, but that her 
sympathies had not been 
contracted by narrow 
fortune, age and pain. 
There are few of whom 
surviving friends will 
long think so affection- 
ately and so cheerfully 
as of Mary Russell Mit- 
ford. Her name has an 
honored place in the li- 
brary of healthy and real English literature.” Miss Mitford, as 
one of the literary celebrities of England, received many visits, 
not only from her own countrymen and countrywomen, but 
persons helonging to the continent and to this country. All who 
visited her came away charmed by her affability, simplicity and 
culture. She was a true cosmopolite, and no geographical boun- 
daries limited her sympathies. Notwithstanding the declining of 
her health in later years, she found strength to dispense the ele- 
gant hospitalities of her little home. Her example shows the lite- 
rary sisterhood, that it is possible to he a well-read scholar and an 
authoress, without ceasing to be a lady. The erratic and slip-shod 
manners of some literary women, so often mistaken by the vulgar 
for evidences of genius, are, in nine cases out of ten, proofs of 
mediocrity and ill-breeding combined. A woman of true talent 
knows what she owes to society, and respeets its ordinances and 
its customs. It is only persons of very ordinary ability who cease 
to be ladies without becoming gentlemen. 
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EDITORIAL MELANGE, 

Hon. L. P. Benson, in the Maine Farmer, estimates the capital 
devoted to agriculture in the United States at 5,000,000,000. A 
bridge across the Mississippi River has been constructed by a 
company at Minneapolis, Minnesota, which measures 620 feet in 
length. It is a wire suspension bridge, with four cables, the ver- 
tical deflection of which is forty-seven feet—each cable being com- 
posed of five handred strands of No. 10 charcoal iron wire. —— At 
Copperas Hill, Strafford, Vermont, there are annually manufac- 
tured three millions pounds of copperas. —— Caroline 8. Free- 
man, a factory girl in Manchester, N. H., gives notice that “after 
the incoming of the Fourth of July,” next year, “we, the working 
sisterhood of Manchester, will show what woman can do in this 
great heretofore restricted ‘commerce of love,’ by gallanting 
around modest gentlemen, making declarations and popping 
questions.” —— The Jersey City Telegraph says that there is no 
doubt that Robert Schuyler is, and has been ever since he ab- 
sconded, in the town of Bergen, Passaic county, N. J. —— Boston 
exported 146,450 tons of ice last year. The most of this was sent 
to southern cities, particularly New Orleans and Mobile. The 
amount consumed in Boston was 60,000 tons—making the amount 
cut in that vicinity 216,400 tons. The debt of the State of 
Massachusetts is $7,102,617, an increase during the year 1854, of 
$258,887. A bill has passed the United States Senate which 
appropriates $300,000 for the enlargement of the white marble 
building at Washington occupied by the post-office department. 
It will be so extended as to cover the whole block on which it 
stands, and leave in the centre a square court yard for mail car- 
riages, ete. —— An ear for music and an ear for rhythm are 
scarcely ever found united. Pope, Burns, Byron, Scott, Cole- 
ridge, Crabbe, and Lessing, had no ear for music. In Hart- 
ford, lately, at the door of a citizen, a very little boy begged pite- 
ously for something to eat, and in a mournful tone of voice, said 
“his parents were dead, and father couldn’t get any work, and 
mother was very sick, indeed.” —— The population in Pittsburg 
supplied with food at one of the soup-houses, is stated at 17,435 
men, women and children. It is said that a great many of the 
drug stores in New York and Philadelphia belong to physicians ; 
but as it is considered rather injra dig. to be connected with a 
store, they usually carry on the shop under another name. —— A 
young lady of Bridgeton, New Jersey, while in the act of sneezing, 
came near dislocating her neck ; she was insensible for some hours, 
and had it not been for the skill of the surgeon, who was immedi- 
ately sent for, she would soon have been extinct. The North 
Carolina legislature has chartered a company to construct a canal 
from Pamlico Sound to Chesapeake Bay, and resolved to endorse 
the company’s bonds to the amount of $250,000. —— The editor 
of the New Bedford Standard acknowledges the receipt of a kind 
invitation from a friend who is sick with the small pox at the hos- 
pital, to dine with him, but under the circumstances thinks he shall 
The hours of labor in the mills at Manchester are 
to be extended thirty-five minutes a day, an increase of about six 
The managers of the mills found it necessary cither to 
increase the hours of labor, or to reduce the wages of the opera- 
tives, and they chose the former course. 


not be there. 


per cent. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT. 

Many attempts are now making, both in this and other coun- 
tries, to obtain an electric light which will be suitable in every 
respect for introduction into the light-houses along our shores. 
The cost of the material necessary for the maintenance of the light 
has hitherto been a serious drawback. But it is said that an 
English gentleman has at length discovered a method of producing 
a very powerful light without any expense. This obstacle of 
expense has been removed by the discovery that the materials 
which he uses are converted by the action of the electricity upon 
them into pigments of great commercial valuc. @ company has 
been formed for the manufacture of these pigments, and its mem- 
bers think that for a small additional compensation they might 
just as well manufacture them in the various light-houses, as in 
one large factory, and thus keep a brilliant electric light burning 
for the guidance of ships at all hours of the day and night. 


A Beacrircy Trisvtre.—One of the oldest and most benevo- 
lent men of Pittsfield, Mass., recently died—Jonathan Yale Clarke. 
One day during his sickness, a poor old man came to the door 
and inquired of the daughter, ‘Is Yale Clarke here ¢’—“ He is.” 
“Is he sick ?’”—“‘ He is considered dangerous.”—“ Well, I don’t 
know who you are, but I stopped to tell you that you ought to 
lay him on cushions of velvet, and take the best care of him the 
rest of his days, for his kindness to the poor.” A more beautiful 
tribute to the memory of a man could not be paid. 

A Suarr Oxe.—A man named Blucher, in Mariposa, being 
desirous of reaching San Francisco, gave out in a whisper that he 
was a convict, without mentioning another little fact in connection 
therewith that he had been dischanged in February last. Accord- 
ingly when the fact leaked out, the sheriff arrested Blucher and 
carried him to San Francisco, to find himself sold, and that he 
was rendering himself liable to fine for false imprisonment. 

— 

Gotp 1x Vermoxt.—A London paper, speaking of the late 
discovery of gold in Vermont, makes a brilliant display of geo- 
graphical knowledge, when speaking of the “towns of Sperburne, 
Stockbridge, Pittsfield, Barnard, Bridgewater and Woodstock, 
on the Quebec I” 


Cusrom- Hover.—The first custom-house was established by 
the Athenians, at Scutari, formerly Chrysopolis, for levying 
imposts on the commerce of the Black Sea. 


Wayside Gatherings. 


The Catholics have a large cathedral at Honolulu, and claim 
20,000 communicants in the Sandwich Islands. 

A bill granting pensions to all Indians who have served the 
United States army in time of war, has passed the U. 8. senate. 

Gov. Wright, of Indiana, has withdrawn from the Methodist 
church, assigning as a reason that his pastor was a Know Nothing. 


The receipts of the Washington National Monument Society 
for 1854, were $31,763.63, which was all expended upon the 
monument. 

Mr. C. Mortimer, editor and proprietor of the Southern Quar- 
terly Review, has drawn $20,000 in one of the Maryland lotteries, 
and has got the money. 

The Dover Gazette says a farmer in that neighborhood suspect- 
ing that some one milked one of his cows in the night, kept watch 
and detected two hogs in the act of sucking her. 

The bridge over the Etowah River, Georgia, on the Georgia 
State Railroad, was destroyed by fire, lately. The bridge was 
1920 feet in length, and its original cost was about $100,000. 

Maryland has the heaviest debt in proportion to population, of 
any State in the Union. It exceeds- fifteen millions in a popula- 
tion of five hundred and eighty-two thousand, bond and free. 


To procure butter of an excellent flavor and extreme delicacy, 
it must be washed finally with new milk. The cream of the milk 
is incorporated with the butter, and communicates to it sweetness 
and delicacy. 

Stone coal is now taken from mines in Nacogdoches county, 
Texas, and said to be very clear and light, and to burn well. 
The mines are very extensive. The coal has been found well 
suited for blacksmithing purposes. 


Mr. Joshua Weeks, of Greenland, left at the office of the Ports- 
mouth Journal, a few days since, several turnips measuring nine 
or ten inches in diameter, as a specimen of fifty bushels raised by 
him from a paper of common seed. 


The Illinois River receives its name from Illini, a confederacy 
of Indians, consisting of Kaskians, Cahokies, Peorians, Michiga- 
nians and Tomorias, who speak the Miami language, and no 
doubt were branches of that nation. 


A specimen of the great white or snow owl was shot at Straf- 
ford, N. H., on the 3d ult. It was a female, and measured five 
feet from tip to tip. The plumage of this bird is of the purest 
white, with occasional spots of brown. 

We learn from the Lynn Daily that the charitable residents of 
that city have made arrangements with the shoe manufacturers of 
the place to supply with work all those persons residing in that 
city who are suffering for want of employment. 

The amount of wool grown in the United States in 1854, was 
70,000,000 pounds. The importations for the same period, mostly 
in a manufactured state, were 140,000,000 pounds, making over 
210,000,000 pounds consumed in the United States in one year. 


The ship Monarch of the Sea, of twenty-five hundred tons, ar- 
rived at New Orleans a few days since from Pensacola, where she 
has been used for testing the new United States dry dock. The 
Monarch of the Sea is the largest vessel which ever visited New 
Orleans. 

The sale of jacks and jennets, imported recently from Spain by 
the Kentucky Importing Company, took place at Germantown, 
Ky., a few days ago. The prices were remunerative, ranging 
from $395 to $1550 per head, with the exception of one, which 
sold at $325. ° 


The steamer Alps, of the Cunard line, which had been seized 
and declared to be confiscated on account of the steward having 
smuggled a quantity of watch movements and embroidery, has 
been liberated by the United States government, the confiscation 
having been rem?‘ted. 

The following oath was administered to a little boy ten years of 
age, in the Iowa legislature, chosen to do up documents: “ You 
do solemnly swear to support the Constitution of the United 
States, and of this State, and to fold papers to the best of your 
ability, so help you God.” 


The Charleston Mercury says Rev. Dr. Wightman, president 
of Wofford College, acknowledges in the Christian Advocate, a 
donation of five thousand dollars from a gentleman of Charleston, 
as the nucleus of a fund to be raised for the liberal education of 
young men for the ministry. 


Alexander Baillie, a liquor dealer in Pittsburg, of intemperate 
and eccentric habits, locked himself in his room at his lodgings, 
while crazed with drink, and remaining there several days, the 
neighbors broke open the place and found him dead. He was 
about sixty years of age, and was at one time a leading merchant 
of Pittsburg. 

Manges, leader of a band of desperadoes and counterfeiters in 
Lycoming county, Pennsylvania, has been arrested by the Phila- 
delphia police, and holden in $5000. Manges and his band occu- 
pied a house in a ravine at Muncy Dam, built on piles and with 
but one entrance. 


The Rutland county jail, Vermont, is described as a place of 
torture. The dimensions of its “black hole” are ten feet by 
twelve, and six feet high. Its walls are solid stone ; its sole light 
by night or day, a lamp which burns dimly on account of foul air ; 
its floor a quagmire; its only window and ventilator a small cre- 
vice, twelve inches by two. 

The quarter of a mitlion of dollars 
voted to Robert Stevens to complete his steam battery, at Hobo- 
ken, for the protection of New York harbor, has all been expend- 
ed, and it is thought that, in order to complete the experiment, 
another appropriation will be required. 

United States corvette Levant arrived at Malta, Jan 11th, from 
Alexandria, having on board an Irish seaman under sentence of 
death for murder. Objections being made at Malta relative to 
the carrying into effect of the sentence at that place, the Levant 
would leave in a few days, and the execution would take place on 
the high seas. 

The Montgomery Mail says that in consequence of want of 
transportation, there has been, and will be, a dead loss in that city 
of at least five dollars per bale on thirty thousand bales of cotton. 
The Mobile Tribune estimates the entire loss this season on the 
whole crop of the State, by the inability of planters to get their 
crops to market, at two million dollars. 


In melting gold, at the United pny mint, one hundred pounds 


two years ago 


of silver to fifty of gold is on each crucible, and after the 
two are rendered fluid, the mixed metal is dipped out and poured 
into a large copper vessel filled with cold water, the metal bein, 
swung round in the process. This rotary motion causes the me 
to sink to the bottom in the form of flakes or grains. Hence it is 
called the process of granulation. The metals are afterwards 
separated by means of acids. 


Foreign Items. 


The allied admirals have declared all the Black Sea and the Seq 
of Azof in a state of strict blockade, and have captured or |aid 
an embargo on several ships laden with provisions for the Russians, 

The receipts of the theatres, balls, singing cafes and curiosities 
of Paris, in the month of December last, were 1,225,750f,, 
114,987 more than in November. The total receipts of the year 
were 12,409,061. 

It is estimated that the incense alone which is burnt in the Chi. 
nese empire in the worship of their idols, annually costs £90,. 
000,000 sterling, or a little more than one dollar for each man, 
woman and child. 

Sardinia is reported to have undertaken to send 15,000 men, 
recruited from all Italy, to the aid of the allies in the East. The 
reason assigned for Sardinia’s action is, that this outside enter. 
prise will help to divert the Italian people from their own country, 

Some of the interesting ruins of Guirigui, Central America, 
visited and described by the American traveller, Stephens, have 
been transported to England to be placed in the British Museum, 
as specimens of aboriginal American art. The works are said to 
exhibit but little artistic taste. 

A speaker at the London anniversaries stated as his belief, after 
careful examination, that the number of missionaries now labor. 
ing throughout the world is about 3612. These, if equally dis. 
A would allow but one missionary for about 167,000 
souls, 


Recent accounts from China indicate that the revolutionists are 
losing ground, both at the North and South. Divisions among 
their leaders and desertions to the imperialists are also spoken of. 
The revolutionists have suffered some defeats in the vicinity of 
Canton. 

A sub-marine telegraph has been constructed at Berlin, Prus. 
sia, on Morse’s system, to be laid down between Varna and Ba- 
laklava, which will be finished at the same time as the one which 
connects Varna with Bucharest. Sebastopol will then be in di- 
rect telegraphic communication with the capitals of western 
Europe. 


Sands of Gold. 


.»+. Natural desires are limited to a sufficiency.— St. Clement, 

.... Time may unfold more than prudence ought to disclose, 
— Washington. 

.... If you wish to anaes an impartial judgment, never 
accept any favor.—Zoz/ay. 

..+. The very afflictions of our earthly pilgrimage are presag- 
es of our future glory, as shadows indicate the sun.—Jean Paul. 

..+. Nothing is more common than to try to reconcile our con- 
science to our evil thoughts by our good actions. —Colton. 

. Those who misuse a tendered hospitality are guilty of 

gross ingratitude.—Aozlay. 

...+ Fortunate people seem to think that their less happy fel- 
low-creatures ought to suffer and die before them with decency, as 
the Romans used to require their gladiators to do.— Goethe. 


.... Strong minds, like hardy evergreens, are most verdant in 
winter ; when feeble ones, like tender summer plants, are leafless. 
—Colton. 


.... A good moral character is the first essential ina man. It 
is therefore highly ~—— to endeavor not only to be learned, 
but to be virtuous.— Washington. 


..++ The silliest of all errors is when young men think they 
forfeit their claims to originality if they acknowledge any tru 
that has been discovered by others before them.— Goethe. 

...» There are some men whose voracity assimilates them to 
the vilest animals, who eat with so much avidity that they seem to 
heap up food in their stomachs like provisions to carry on a jour- 
ney, and not like aliments to be digested.—St. Clement. 


.... Let a woman once give you a task, and you are hers, heart 
and soul; all your care and trouble lend new charms to her for 
whose sake they are taken. To rescue, to revenge, to instruct 
or protect a woman, is all the same as to love her.—/ean Pau. 


.... When I hear a woman speak with contempt of the opin- 
ion of the world, it argues in her neither good feeling, cleverness, 
nor true courage. True courage, in woman, consists in at once 
giving up what may be agreeable and innocent in itself, rather 
than risk having one’s good name called in question.—Zady Dacre. 


Joker's Budget. 


A grocer’s wife having in a passion thrown an inkstand at her 
husband, and spattered him all over with the black liquid, some 
atrocious wretch declared that she had been engaged at the battle 
of ink-her-man. 

The New Hampshire editor who wrote his editorials with chalk 
on the soles of his shoes, and went barefoot while the boys set up 
the copy, has purchased a ream of second-hand envelopes, and 
enpeges a girl to turn them inside out. 

The following modest advertisement is published in the Cleve- 
land Leader: Wanted—A young man wishes to obtain board in 
a respectable private family, where his moral deportment and ex- 
ample would be considered equivalent. References required. 


Mrs. Partington advises all young people inflicted with prepar- 
ation of the heart, to apply a plaster of ‘the contract of mustard, 
to draw out the information, and she says she has never known 4 
failure where this device was swallowed. 


A gentleman showed a friend his portrait, admirably done by 
the photographic process. ‘It is very well,” said his friend, re- 
turning it to him, “but the fact is, I hate the style altogether.” 
“ But why, my good sir?” ‘ Because,” replied he, “ it’s a foe to 
graphic art.” 

A Soy 1 lady recently returned from a boarding-school, being 
asked at the table if she would take some more cabbage, replicd : 
“By no means, madam; gastronomical satiety admomshes me 
that I have arrived at the ultimate of culinary deglutition con- 
sistent with the code of Esculapius.” . 

Mrs. Smmikes says the reason children are’so bad this generation, 
is owing to the wearing of gaiter shoes, instead of the old-fash- 
ioned slippers. Mothers find it too much trouble to untie gaiters 
to whip children, so they go unpunished; but when she was 4 
child, the way the old slipper used to do its duty was a caution. 

In view of the t revival in religion now 0 oor at 


Harrisburg, nova ¢ vania, the Philadelphia Argus indulges a hope 
that it may extend to 
sion at that place, in which ho 
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OTICE TO ADVERTISERS.— One page only of 


this paper is devoted to advertisements. The im- 
mense circulation of the Pictontan (being orer one hun- 
dred thousand copies weekly), forma a vehicle of advertise- 
ment that is rarely offered to the public. Another fact 
which greatly enhances the value of the PrictoriaL as an 
advertising mediam is. that it is preserred, and not de- 
etroyed after being read, being regalarly bound up every 
six months, #0 that each advertisement (all being placed 
on the inside of the paper) becomes a permanent card of 
the advertiser's business for years to come. 

(7 Terms ror Apvertisine.— Fifty cents per line, in 
all cases, without regard to length or the continuance of 
»same. Terms, cash on receipt of the advertisement. 

Advertisements must be sent in two weeks in advance of 
the period of their publication, as our edition is so large 
that it — fourteen days in printing. Address, post- 
paid, M. M. BALAAU, Publisher and Proprietor, 

Corner of Tremont and Bromfield Sts.. Boston, Maas. 


THE OPERAS. 


COMPLETE EDITIONS, WORDS AND MUSIC. 
The following volumes of DITSON’S EDITION OF 
STANDARD OPERAS are now ready. Each contains 
English and Italian words, with a Sketch of the author, 
and a brief synopsis of the principal incidents of the plot. 


Price. 
Bellini, 166 pp. quarto, 2 00 
LA SONNAMBULA......... 175 2” 
LOCKEZIA BORGIA...... Donizetti, 182 “ 200 
LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR, * 168 sad 20 
Verdi. 192 20 
DON GIOVANNI, (piano solo) Mozart, 80 “ 10 


The size of these volumes enables them to be used with- 
out any inconvenience, and we hope in our musical cam- 
paign to see them as much consulted as opera glassess.— 
Transcript. 

Here are the finest productions at prices which none 
can object to, and we heartily commend all the volumes 
to the good taste and patronage of every lover of music.— 
Musical World. 

Published by 

mar 3 it 


VALUABLE WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & COMPANY, 
No. 18 WINTER STREET. 


CARLYLE’S LIFE OF STERLING, 81. One of the 
most attractive works of this brilliant author. 

EMERSON’S ESSAYS. First and Second Series. 75 
cents each. 

EMERSON’S REPRESENTATIVE MEN. 

WARE’S EOROPEAN CAPITALS. $1. 

WARE'S LECTURES ON ALLATON. 75e. 

WAYLAND’S LIFE OF [UDSON. 2 vols. 82. 

POETS AND POETRY OF THE ANCIENT GREEKS. 
By Abraham Mills. #2. 

SUNNY MEMORIES OF FOREIGN LANDS. By Mrs. 
Il. B. Stowe. 2 vols. #2. 

oy RELIGION OF GEOLOGY. By Dr. Hitchcock. 


THE GEOLOGY OF THE GLOBE. By the same author. 
With two colored maps. #1 25 

MARTIN MERRIVALE. A Story of New England Life. 
By Paul Creyton. Author of Burcliff, etc. 1 large vol. 
Illustrated. #1 25. mar 3 


VISITS TO EUROPEAN CELEBRITIES. 
By Rev. W. B. Spracce, D.D. 12mo0. Cloth. Price, #1. 


The author visited Europe in 1828 and in 1836, and had 
personal interviews with a large number of the most dis- 
tinguished men and women of that continent; after every 
such interview, he made copious memoranda of the con- 
versation, including an account of the individual's appear- 
ance, ete., thus affording ample materials for this most 
interesting and instructive voluyne. Besides these ‘* pen 
and ink’ sketches, the work contains the novel attrac- 
tion of a fae-simile of the signature of each of the persons 
introduced. 


THE AIMWELL STORIES. 

A series of volumes illustrative of youthful character, 
combining instruction with amusement. By Watrea 
Aimwett. With Illustrations. Now ready. 

Oscar: or, The Boy who had his own Way. 16mo.cl. gilt. 
CLINTON: or, Boy-Life in the Country. 16mo. cl. gilt. 68e. 


MY SCHOOLS AND SCHOOLMASTERS: or. The Story of 
my Education. Autobiography. By Hues Miter. With 
Portrait of Author. 12me. cloth. $1 25. 

A personal narrative of deeply interesting and instruc- 
tive character, concerning one of the most remarkable 
men of the age. 

FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF ENGLAND AND ITS PEOPLE. 
By Hua Minter. With Portrait of Author. 12mo. cl. 31. 
A thrillingly interesting book of travels, giving lifelike 

views of England and its people. 

PILGRIMAGE TO EGYPT. A Diary of Explorations on 
the Nile. Observations Illustrative of Manners, Cus- 
toms. Institutions,ete. By Hon J. V.C. Surra, Mayor 
of Boston. With elegant Engravings. 12mo. cloth. $1 25. 

CRUISE OF THE NORTH STAR. Narrative of a Voyage 
to England, Russia, Denmark. France, Spain, Italy, 
Malta, Turkey, Madeira. ete., by Mr. Vanderbilt's Party. 
By Kev. Joan Overton Caoutes, D.D. With Mlustra- 


OLIVER DITSON, 
115 Washington Street. 


tions, Lik of ¢ 1 Vanderbilt and Capt. 

Eldridge, ete. 12mo. cloth. gilt. #1 50. 
Published by GOULD & LINCOLN, 

mar 3 Boston. 


Valuable Scientific and Popular Family Journals. 


IFE ILLUSTRATED—A FIRST CLASS 
WEEKLY NEWSPAPER, devoted to News, Litera- 
ture, Science and the Arts; to ENTERTAINMENT, IMPROVE- 
MENT and Prooress. One of the Best FAamity Newspa- 
PERS IN THE Two DoLLars a year. 


The Scientific American says: “It is of large size and 
faultless typography. Almost every branch of human 
knowledge is treated by able writrs.”” The R. I. Reformer 


=u pronounce it the most beautiful Weekly in the 


THE WATER-CURE JOURNAL: 
Devoted to Hydropathy, its Philosophy and Practice ; to 
Physiology and Anatomy, with numerous illustrations ; 
and those laws which govern Life and Health. year, 


Py most popular Health Journal in the world.— Eve. 


THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL: 
Devoted to all those progressive measures for the Eleva- 
tion and Improvement of Mankind. $1 a year. ; 
Devoted to the highest happiness and interests of man, 
Written in a clear and clever style, afforded at the “low 
of ono year, it must succeed in running 
to amuch higher figure.— 
For Tuner DouLags, in advance, a copy of each of these 
three Journals will be sent one year. Address, prepaid, 
_ FOWLERS axp WELLS, 308 Broadway, N. ¥. 


_AGeyts Wanrep in every neighborhood. 2t mar3 


For SALE.—A few wood cuts at this office, on rea- 
sonable terms. Parties at a distance, by designating 


{HILSON’S LONDON “WORLD'S FAIR” 

) PRIZE MEDAL FUMKNACES. COOKING-RANGES, 
MANTELS, GRATES. REGISTERS, VENTILATORS, 
STOVES, and other Building Fixtares. Our recently en- 
larged manufacturing facilities enable us to offer a more 
extensive assortment and on more favorable terms than 
formerly. We continue to advise with those about erect- 
ing or remodeliing buildings, by arranging plans for 
warming either with Hot Air Furnaces, Steam or Hot 
Water. Also, Cooking Ranges, and other apparatus for 
private residences, hotels, ete. Special attention paid to 
ventilation. Over five thousand references can be given 
at 99 and 101 Blackstone Street. Boston. 

mar 3 CHILSON, GOULD & Co. 


ADAMS & CO. 
CALIFORNIA EXPRESS 


AND 


BANKING HOUSE. 


PACKAGES 
of every description (not exceeding 125 Ibs., and water- 
proof) will be forwarded by every steamer. 


BILLS OF EXCHANGE 
te any amount can be purchased of our honse in San 
Francisco, on BOSTON. NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA 
and BALTIMORE. We also draw 


SIGHT BILLS AT PAR, 
on our house at San Francisco. 
A SPECIAL MESSENGER 
will leave Boston on the 4th and 19th of every month, in 
charge of small packages, parcels, ete. 
For terms of transportation, and other information, 
inquire at 


OFFICE, 84 WASHINGTON STREET. 
mar 3 ADAMS & CO. 


ROBERT 8. DAVIS & CO, 
PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, BOSTON, 
} AVE for sale a large assortment of the Text Books 
used in the Common Schools, Academies, ani Col- 
leges in the United States, together with a variety of books 
in the various department® of Literature and Science. 
They publish, among other popular School Books, 

GREENLEAF’S MATHEMATICAL SERIES, VIZ: 

A System or Arirumetic (in three separate booke), 
adapted to all classes of pupils, from the Primary School, 
to the most advanced. in the High School and Academy. 
By Benj. Greenleaf. A.M., of Bradford (Mass.) Academy. 

A Practicat Treatise ON ALGEBRA: designed for the use 
of students in High Schools and Academies, and also for 
Common Schools. Ninth improved stereotype edition, 
revised and enlarged, 260 pages. with a key, for Teachers 

Greenleaf’s Arithmetic is now (1855) the authorized text 
book in the four State Normal Schools in Massachusetts, 
the State Normal School of Connecticut. the Public Nor- 
mal School, Boston, and in hundreds of Academies and 
High Schools in all parts of the United States. 1t mar3 


SEEDS, TOOLS, FERTILIZERS. 
PARKER, WHITE & GANNETT, Nos. 47, 
59 and 63 Buacksrone Srreet, offer for sale 
SUPER PHOSPHATE OF LIME, the best fertili- 
zer known; Peruvian Guano and Bone Dust. 
SEEDS of all kinds, including several novelties just re- 
ceived from Earope. TREES and PLANTS —Pear Trees 
on Quince roots, Cherry, Peach, Apple Trees, Ornamental 
Trees and Shrubs. Basket Willow Cuttings, Currant, 
Raspberry and Strawberry. Also, a large and complete 
stock of FARM MACHINES AND IMPLEMENTS. as Jm- 
proved Ploughs, Cultivators, Seed Sowers, Hay Cutters, 
Manure Forks, Hoes, Shovels. small Garden Tools and 
Agricultural Books, at wholesale and retail. 1t mar3 
A SPURIOUS ARTICLE. 

A. CUMMINGS, M. D., Dentist. No. 25 Tremont 
oF Street, would inform the public, that sach is the 
reputation of his CELEBRATED NERVE ANODYNE, for 
the instantaneous cure of the Toothache, that an article 
put up in fac-simile labels and styles, is now in the market, 
with the difference that it ix assumed to be prepared by 
Dr. J. B. Cummines, No. 113 Washington Street. The gen- 
uine article, for sale by all respectable apothecaries, is from 
the manufactory of DR. J. A. CUMMINGS, 

b 24 25 Tremont Street. 


INDISPENSABLE TO EVERY MUSICIAN. 
MOORE’S COMPLETE 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OP MUSIC. 


In one splendid 8vo. volume of 1000 pages; price, $4. 
JOHN P. JEWETT & Co., Publishers, No. 117 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston. 3t mar 3 


DEVINE’S PITCH LOZENGES. 
HE GREAT REMEDY FOR COLDS, Covaus. Waoor- 
ine Coucu, Croup, Astama and ConsuMPrioN. 
WARRANTED TO CURE! 
Two boxes have cured a bad Cold. 
Two to six boxes have cured Raising of Blood. 
Three to five boxes have cured Whooping Cough. 
Two to four boxes have cured Croup. 
Five to eight boxes have cured Asthma. 
Six to twelve boxes have cured Consumption. 
Manufactured by 8S. D. FULLER & Co., No. 4 Wilson 


Lane, Boston. 

P KR. SLATER & Co., Wholesale and- Retail Agents, 
No 3 Tremont Temple, Boston. 

(> Sold by Druggists and Me: chants generally through- 
out the country ; also by the Manufacturers, No. 4 Wilson 
Lane, Boston, Mass. 3t mar 3 


CHARLES HEIDSIECK & Co., RHEIMS. 


“CHARLES HEILDSIECK” CHAMPAGNE, 

which is gaining a rapid popularity t the 
United States, the public baving already discovered in it 
an old standard and highly approved wine, may be ob- 


what 
Mail, and the at omen tf 


tained of the agents, T. L. ROBINSON & Co., 
feb 17 No. 1 Commereial wharf, Boston. 


THE CHOICEST GOODS 
or 


THE SEASON! 
GILBERT BROWNELL & CO., 
No. 255 Washington f treet, 


HAVE JUST RECEIVED 
A NEW AND DESIRABLE ASSORTMENT 
or 


EMBROIDERIES, LACES, ETC., 
CONSISTING IN PART OF 
RICH HONITON, VALENCIENNES, 
MALTA GUIPURE, CAMBRIC AND 
MUSLIN COLLARS, 
SLEEVES, SETTS, BANDS, ETC., ETC. 
iF The above are of the LATEST IMPORTATIONS, 


and will be sold at as low prices a can be found in this 
city. mar 3 


NEW ENGLAND AGRICULTURAL 
WAREHOUSE AND SEED STORE. 
HE subscribers offer for sale, PLOUGHS, CULTIVA- 


| 


TORS, HAKKOWS, and every description of Farming | 
| forming two volumes a year of six hundred pages each, or 


Tools; also. GARDEN Sgeps of all kinds, FieLp Seeps, and 
more than four hundred varieties of Flower Seeps, in- 
eluding every kind worthy of cultivation. Catalogues 
gratis. JOSEPH BRECK & SON, 

feb 17 8t 


“VE CONSTABEL,” 
Ye constabel left to buy ye Balme, 
le knew it was no trash; 
To please ye daughter he loved moste 
Next to a brandy smash. 
[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


THE HEADACHE KILLER. 
THE GREAT SPECIFIC 
For all kinds of Headache and Nervous Diseases. 


DISCOVERED AND PREPARED BY 
DR. Ws. POLAND, 
OF GOFFSTOWN CENTRE, NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


HE sales of this well-known Medicine are on a steady 
increase, and its wonderful cures are calling forth 
unbounded praise from all quarters, as well aa giving it a 
standard reputation. Those who are troubled with Head- 
ache, Neuralgia. Tie Doloreax, or pain arixing from Hu- 
mors, will do well to try it 
GENERAL AGENTS IN Boston—Weeks & Potter, 154 
Washington Street, George (. Goodwin, 9 Union Street. 
For sale by druggists generally. eoptf mar 3 


MODEL MELODEONS!. 


6 OCTAVE PIANO STYLE. PRICE, $135. 


HE ‘ Metopeons are recommended as supe- 

rior to all similar instruments by Mesars. Lowell 
Mason, Wm. B. Bradbury, George F. Root, L. H. South- 
ard, E. Bruce, Silas A. Bancroft, and other distinguished 
musicians and organists. Prices from $60 to $175, ac- 
cording to style and size. 

{>> Cireulars containing a full description of the ‘‘ Mod- 
el Melodeons,”’ will be sent to any post-office on addressing 
the undersigned, manufacturers. 

MASON & HAMLIN, 
Cambridge Street (corner of Charles), Boston, Mass. 
HENRY MASON, } (Directly in front of the Jail.) 
EMMONS HAMLIN, tf feb 17 


‘ 
ORCAS SEWING MACHINE.—Patented, Nov. 
14, 1854; also licensed under Howe.—Turee Sizes— 
#50, $75 and $100. These machines possess many advan- 
tages over all others, and are warranted. They have been 
in successful operation more than two years with universal 
satisfaction, to which reference can be had. Persons in 
want of a good machine should not fail to examine them 
before making their selection. They are adapted to all 
kinds of stitching and binding clothing, shoes, hats. bed- 
ticks, ete. For sale at 173 Washington Street. 
mar 3 J.P. BOWKER, Jr., Agent. 
EMPLOYMENT! 
ERSONS wanted in every part of the country to sell 
New and Popular PictortaL Works. For particu- 
lars, address, post-paid, KOBEKT SEAKS, 181 William 
Street, New York. 4t* feb 10 


ALLOU’S HISTORY OF CUBA: or, Notes or 
4 TRAVELLER IN THE Tropics. Whoever wishes to 
know the facts about Cuba, will find ample satisfaction in 
this clear, condensed and historical narrative. But the 
statistics are not the only features of interest. The au- 
thor’s sketches of Society and Manners, and his skill in 
the arrangement of his materials, have given the volume 
the charm of a romance. 

(>> Any person enclosing the price of the book will re- 
ceive the same by retarn of mail, /ree of postage. Price, 
in paper, 50 centa; in cloth, 75 cents. Illustrated. 

PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & CO., Publishers, 
jan 13 tf 


Boston, Mass. 
RINTING INK of all grades and colors from the cel- 
ebrated Paentx Manuractory of WM. F. PROUT, 
New York, for sale by Joun K. Rogers & Co., Agents, at 
the BOSTON TYPE rOUNDRY, Sprine Lane. 
This ink is constantly used on the Picroriat and FLage, 
and purchasers are referred to its pages as specimens of 
its color and quality. lam jan 6 


BOOK AND NEWSPAPER 
ILLUSTRATIONS ON WOOD. 


BY JOHN ANDREW, 
NO. 129 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 
tf REFERENCE, “BALLOU’S PICTORIAL.” j 20 


Geytitewen’s Coats. PaANTALooNs and Vests are dyed 
at the MALDEN DYE HOUSE, corner of Court and Hano- 
ver Streets, Boston. 
N.B. White Crape and Cashmere Shawls cleansed in 
the best manner. tf feb 10 


OSTON FIVE CENTS SAVINGS BANK, No. 

32 Scnoo Street, nearly opposite City Hall. Depos- 

its received from 5 cents to $1000. Interest of 5 per cent. 
paid on #3 and upwards. 8t mar 3 


WHEELER & WILSON’S 

‘AMILY SEWING MACHINE is now established 
} beyond all dispute to be the only machine suitable 
for family use. Its rapid and noiseless operation. and the 
beauty and durability of its work. render it invaluable to 
Families, Shirt Makers, Milliners, Dress and Cloak Maker-, 
and all whose work requires fine and perfect stitching. 
Exhibited and for sale at 

feb 24 3t 63 COURT STREET, BOSTON. 


rE RUSSIA SALVE, 25 cents a box, REDDING & 
Co., Proprietors. Boston. is an excellent ointment to 
have in the house in case of Burns and Sealds to children , 
and better than the old-fashioned bread poultice for Old 
Sores, Wounds, Boils, ete. It is recommended by many 
Boston physicians ; established thirty years ago. jan 6 


RTISTS’ SUPPLY STORE—M. J. WHIP- 

PLE, 35 Cornhill, Boston, Importer and Dealer in 

Tube Oil Colors and all other supplies required by Artists 
and Draughtsmen. tf jan 12 


IMMENSE SUCCESS!! 


THE CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD. 
BALLOU’S DOLLAR MONTHLY. 
DESIGNED FOR EVERY AMERICAN HOME. 


Since its commencement, on January 1, 1855, this pop- 
ular Monthly bas run up to an unprecedented circulation, 
being positively 

A MIRACLE OF CHEAPNESS, 


containing one hundred pages of reading matter in each 
number, being more than any of the #3 magazines, and 


twelve hundred pages of reading matter per annum, for 


ONE DOLLAR! 


Battov's Dottar Montuty is printed with new type, 
upon fine white paper, and its matter is caréfully com- 
piied and arranged by the hands of the editor and proprie- 
tor. who has been known to the publie as connected with 
the Boston press for nearly fifteen years. Its pages contain 


1ALES, 
POrLMS, 
SKETCHES, 
MISCELLANY, 
ADVENTURES, 
BIOGRAPHIES, 
WIT AND HUMOR, 


from the best and most popular writers of the country. 
It is also spiced with a record of the notable events of the 
times, of peace and war. of discoveries. and improvements 
vecurring in either hemisphere. forming an agreeable com- 
panion for a leisure moment or hour, anywhere, at home 
or abroad, each number being complete in itself. 

Any person enclosing one dollar to the proprietor, as 
below, shall receive the Magazine for one year; or any 
person sending us sirteen subscribers shall receive the 
seventeenth copy gratia. 

M. M. BALLOU, Publisher and Proprietor, 
Corner of Tremont and Bromfield Streets, Boston. 


BALLOU'S PICTORIAL BOUND. 
[LATE GLEASON’S PICTORIAL.| 


We have the first seven volumes of the Pictortat, ele- 
gantly bound in cloth, and with gilt edges; forming su- 
perb and most attractive parlor ornaments in the shape of 
a series of books of 416 pages each, and each volume con- 
taining nearly 1000 engravings of men, manners and cur- 
rent events all over the world; of scenery in all parts of 
the globe; of famous cities and beautiful villages; of 
pageants at home and abroad; of fine maritime views; 
and, in short, of an infinite variety of interesting and in- 
structive subjects; with title-pages and indexes. Price, 
#3 00 per volume. 


BALLOU’S PICTORIAL 
Drawing-Koom Companion. 


{LATE GLEASON’S PICTORIAL.) 

This paper presents, in the most elegant and available 
form, a weekly literary melange of notable events of the 
day. Ita columns are devoted to original tales, sketches 
and poems, by the BEST AMERICAN AUTHORS, and the 
cream of the domestic and foreign news; the whole well 
spiced with wit and humor. Each paper is beautifully 
idustrated with numerous accurate engravings, by emi- 
nent artists, of notable objects, current events in al) parts 
of the world, and of men and manners, altogether making 
# paper entirely original in this country. Its pages con- 
tain views of every populous city in the known world, of 
all buildings of note in the eastern or western hemisphere, 
of all the principal ships and steamers of the navy and 
merchant service, with fine and accurate portraits of every 
noted character in the world, both male and female. 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


1 subscriber, one year,... #3 00 
4 subscribers, 10 00 


_ Any person sending us sixteen subscribers at the last 
rate, shall receive the seventeenth copy gratis. 


One copy of Tae Frac or ovr Unron, and one copy 
of Batiou’s PietortaL. together, $4 00 per annum. 
Published every Saturpay. by M. M. BALLOU, 
CORNER OF TREMONT AND BROMFIELD Sts., Boston. 


Wao Acents.—S. French, 121 Nassau Street, New 
York; A. Winch, 116 Chestnut Street. Philadelphia; Hen- 
ry Taylor. 111 Baltimore Street, Baltimore; A. U. Bagley, 
corner of 4th and Sycamore Streets, Cincinnati; J. A. 
Roys, 438 Woodward Avenue, Detroit; E. K. Woodward, 
corner of 4th and Chesnut Streets, St. Louis; Mellen & 
Co., 56 Clark Street, Chicago, Illinois; Samuel Ringgold, 
Louisville, Kentucky. 


The of our Anion. 


An elegant, moral and refined Miscellaneous Family 
Journal, devoted to polite literature, wit and humor, 
prose and poetic gems, and original tales, written express- 
ly for the paper. In politics, and on all sectarian ques- 
tions, it is strictly neutral; therefore making it emphati- 
cally A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, and a welcome visitor to 
the home circle. 

It contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, so 
condensed as to present the greatest possible amount of 
intelligence. No advertisements are admitted to the pa- 
per, thus offering the entire sheet, which is of Taz mam- 
MOTH 312, for the instruction and amusement of the gen- 
eral reader. An unrivalled corps of contributors are regu- 
larly engaged, and every department is under the most 
finished and perfect system that experience can suggest, 
forming an original paper, the present circulation of which 
far exceeds that of any other weekly paper in the Union, 
with the exception of *‘ Ballou’s Pictorial.” 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


1 subseriber, one year, .................. $2 00 
4 “6 7 00 


Any person sending us srx’een subscribers at the last 
rate, shall receive the s+venteenth copy gratis. 

One copy of Tus Fiae oF oun Union. and one copy of 
Batiou’s $4 00 perannum. Published every 
Sarurpay, by M. M. BALLOU, 


or TREMONT AND Bromrixstp Sts., Boston. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM CUMPANTON. 


MAP OF SEBASTOPOL AND BALACLAVA. 

We herewith present our readers with an excellent map of Se- 
bastopol, Balaclava, and adjacent localities, to which the events 
of the campaign in the Crimea have given an historical value. It 
is from the popular establishment of C. W. Morse, No. 96 
Nassau Street, New York, well-known for the accuracy and ele- 
Hany of its geographical productions. With this chart before 

eir eyes our readers will obtain a clear understanding of the 
movements of the troops, the position they occupy and have oc- 
cupied, and the nature of the ground, 
for the topography is bold and well- 


allies. The harbor is a creek a mile and a half long, and 
four hundred yards wide..at the entrance, which indents the 
peninsula at mght angles with the roadstead. Previous to the 
campaign it was believed that while the seaward defences of the 
town were admirable, it could be easily taken from the land side, 
where it was supposed to be nearly defenceless. It is true that 
the Russians have repaired their omission to a considerable ex- 
tent, but the manner in which they have sustained the siege, 
demonstrates that they were never so weak as the allies at one 


= 


not hear any complaints from the English now about the Russian 
batteries being rotten. “ Four of these forts consist of three tiers 
of batteries. We were of course unable to do more than take 4 
very general survey of these celebrated fortifications, and there. 
fore cannot vouch for the truth of the assertion that the rooms jp 
which the guns are worked are so narrow and ill-ventilated, that 
the artillerymen would be inevitably stifled in the attempt to dis. 
charge their guns and their duty. But of one fact was no 


doubt : that, however well-fortified may be the approaches to Se. 


executed. The object of the Russians 
in the battle of Balaclava (the site of 
which is shown on the lower right 
hand corner of the map) was to take 
the allied armies in the rear, and cut 
off their communications with the sca 
in that direction. The low range of 
heights which commanded this impor- 
tant position was protected only by 
three or four redoubts, hastily con- 
structed, and garrisoned by Turkish 
troops. The Turkish soldiers fied 
from their assailants after a vain resis- 
tance in the first redoubt; the brave 
93d came gallantly to the rescue ; the 
defeat of the assailants was completed 
by the irresistible charges of heavy and 
light English cavalry, and the Chas- 
seurs d’Africa came just in time to 
support the latter. The battle of Inker- 
mann was fought upon different ground 
and with a different object on the part 
of the assailants. Now, it was not to 
take the allies in the rear, but to attack 
them in their right flank—an operation 
which, if successfully carried out, would 
probably have ended in the rout and 
destruction of the whole allied army. 
The attack in this case was made u 

the heights of the Tchernaya, whic 

overlook the Valley of the Inkermann, 
and immediately in face of the camp 
of the enemy. Those heights, steep, 
and covered with thick, stunted wood, 
were considered so well defended by 
nature as to render artificial works of 
defence almost unnecessary. The re- 
sult most disastrously disproved these 
impressions ; and there can be but lit- 
tle doubt that if these heights had been 
properly scarped (that is, their faces 
cut down so as to present a wall-like 
front), and their crests crowned with 
intrenchments and batteries, the attack 
would never have been attempted, that 
ended in such fearful loss, and which 
was within an ace of ending in com- 
plete disaster. Let the reader look 
agajn upon the map at this ever-mem- 
orabie point, and consider what the 
consequence would have been, if the 
thickly massed tens of thousands of 
the Czar, kept at bay in the narrow 
gorge of the teen, had prevailed 
against the band of heroes, and, rush- 
ing over their bodies, had deployed 
over the plateau whereon was estab- 
lished the camp ; taking the batteries, 
both those of siege and defence, in the 
rear. Immediately after the sad but 
glorious day of Inkermann, the engi- 
neers of the besieging army were set 
to work to fortify the camp with a 
complete line of intrenchments. These 
intrenched works, covering the crest of 
a range of hills, varying from six hun- 
dred to twelve hundred feet in height, 
the latter being deeply scarped wher- 
ever occasion requires ; with advanced 
works in the shape of redans—one of 
which will be observed in face of the 
Woronzoff road; and with redoubts at 
all the more important and command- 
ing points ; the whole being supplied 
with sufficient material, and sufiicient- 
ly garrisoned, may be considered next 
to impregnable ; such, at least, as to 
enable the allied army to keep their 
position until, strengthened with am- 
ple reinforcements, they may be in a 
condition again actively, and for the 
first time efficiently, to besiege the 
neighboring stronghold of the com- 
mon enemy. In many essential par- 
ticulars, the present position of the 
allied camp has infinitely the advan- 
tage over which they would have 
occupied to the north of Sebastopol. 
The present camp is situated high, 
limited in extent, and in the circum- 
ference to be guarded, compact, and 
safe against attack in the rear by the 
enemy. Sebastopol (or Actiar), accu- 
rately delineated on the map, occupies 
apart of the large peninsula on the 
south side of Sebastopol harbor, near 
the southwestern extremity of the Cri- 
mea, three hundred and forty miles 
northeast of Constantinople. is the 
great naval station of sia on the 
millions have been ex- 
pended in ng it to its present 
condition. It is built in the form of an 
=, rising from the shore, 
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ts streets are well-built, crossing 
each other nearly at right angles. The 
houses are not generally more than two stories in height, but are 
clean and neat, and give the a cheerful aspect ; the harbor 
is about three and a half miles in length, stretching from east 
to west, and it is protected by lofty limestone hills, which shel- 
ter it from the heaviest gales—those from the north and south. 
A westerly blow sometimes rolls a heavy sea into it. It is thir- 
teen hundred yards wide at the entrance, but only half as broad 


time supposed them to be. It is a little curious to read what 
Oliphant, the English traveller, said of the place in 1853. “‘ Nothing 
can be more formidable than the appearance of the town from the 
seaward, We visited it in a steamer, and found that at one point 
we were commanded by twelve hundred pieces of artillery. For- 
tunately for a hostile fleet we afterwards heard that they could 
not he discharged without bringing down the rotten batteries on 
which they are placed, and which are so badly constracted that 


they look as though they had been done by con ” We do 


bastopol b: there is nothing whatever to prevent an¥ number 
of a few to the of in 
one of the six convenient bays, with which the coast, as far 98 
Cape Kherson, is indented, and marching down the main street 
(provided they were strong enough to defeat any military force 
that might be opposed to them in the open field), sack the tow? 
and burn the ”” Alas! it is much easier to take a fortified 
town upon 


shown that Mr. Oliphant was a false 


r, than to reduce it in reality; and the event has” 
prophet. 
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atthe head. A line of Mussian ships sunk at the narrow cn- 
trance, completely defends the harbor against the ships of the | 


